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Take Your Choice 


NE OF OUR BEST FRIENDS writes a private 

letter that makes a first-rate editorial. “Is 
it to laugh or is it to weep?” he says. “This is the 
story. At the —— Conference last night 
[an eminent scholar] gave a talk on ‘Religion Yes- 
terday, To-day, and To-morrow.’ It is of the last 
only that I am going to speak. He said there are 
two possible functions for the Protestant churches 
to fulfill—first, philanthropy, of which he was in 
doubt whether it had better be undertaken by the 
church or by the secular agencies. I gathered that 
he preferred the latter. The second function, and 
the only other one he spoke of, he got at by descrip- 
tion. He said the main business of life was to think 
straight and to act right; that the chief difficulty 
in doing these things was that we got ‘grit in the 
internal machinery.’ He said he thought the church 
might be useful, and so prolong its life a while 
longer, if it would cultivate the ‘sacramental’ side 
of worship, by which he meant phases of worship 
that enabled one to get ‘the grit out of the machin- 
ery.’ He said in the same connection that he rarely 
heard a sermon that enabled him to get this result, 
but believed that other parts of the service often 
did perform this function. Incidentally he said 
that he could sometimes get the same result by 
solitude, by a few hours of hard work in his study 
in the library, and by music. 

“And that was all. With this main business of 
thinking and acting, apparently the church has 
nothing to do; only with getting the ‘grit out of 
the machinery,’ and that. for the occasional person 
who can’t get it better in solitude, or at a symphony 
concert. By implication, of course, the whole 
address was thoroughly pagan. I think you know 
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what I mean by that, and that I don’t use the term 
in a critical sense. Only that he got away with it 
with lots of the ladies, who told him in my hearing 
what a wonderful address he had given, etc., when 
I am perfectly sure if they had had the wit to see 
the implications back of it all they would have 
thought it completely ‘irreligious.’ That, however, 
is to laugh. But can we laugh at the further impli- 
cation that the churches have nothing to do but get 
the ‘grit out of the machinery’ of a few individuals 
who (confessedly) can get rid of it in various other 
ways just about as well? To be sure did say 
something about getting into contact with ‘reser- - 
voirs of energy,’ but it was all for the purpose of 
cleaning up the inside of the works.” 


Yale Is Right 


See. NEW FACULTY rule which requires stu- 
dents at Yale to attend Sunday morning service 
in Battell Chapel is meeting with vigorous oppo- 
sition among both students and alumni. The 
Alumni Weekly says, “Wars have been fought over 
just this decision,” and asks, ‘Will the authorities © 
decide in favor of logic or volition in a matter of 
the soul?” Treedom of choice in matters pertain- 
ing to religion has long been a cherished tradition 
Ww ith descendants of the Pilgrims. Yale was first 
founded as a Congregational college. Though 
denominational influence no longer controls the 
institution, the tradition of the liberty central in 
Congregationalism still holds sway there. The Pil- 
grims and their descendants bought religious free- 
dom with a great price. That is why they value it. 

But there is another aspect to the question. For 
the good of the students at Yale, we believe, they 
are required to attend a major portion of lectures 
and recitations. The faculty says that if students 
should be allowed entire freedom in the matter of 
class-room attendance, they would find the induce- 
ment to absent themselves too strong to be resisted. 
The students accept these requirements as a matter 
of course. They are quite willing to observe regu- 
lations of enforced attendance in the class-room, 
but when it comes to matters of religion they bit- 
terly resent the so-called coercion. Why the differ- 
ence? Is it not as necessary that a student receive 
training in affairs of the soul as of the mind? 
Without the latter he will not make a useful citi- 
zen; without the former he will not make a good 
man. If he will not attend chapel or church, why 
should certain regulations not be imposed? 

There must of course be a distinction between 
chureh and state. Never again may the church 
come under the dominion of temporal rulers, or the 
state come under the dominion of spiritual leaders. 
But the question is, Are students, who are, after 
all, immature persons, to do or not to do as they 
please in the spiritual obligation? The weakness 
of Protestantism is in assuming that in religion 
alone there is no necessity or right to exercise 
authority over minors. Such control is’ employed 
in everything else in.a youth’s life. There is no 
reason at all for the exception in the nurture of 
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the spirit. A system of compulsion alone would 
be as bad as the loose liberty that we now see. We 


vare asking also for an aroused conscience which 
will sustain the spiritual forces of the community 


and not be indifferent to them. It seems to us that 
the parents of students are the primary and right- 
ful authorities to conform to the college regula- 
tions of church attendance, and to require of their 
dependent sons and daughters obedience to pater- 
nal authority. Most of us who now know the price- 
less virtue of religion kicked against church-going 
when we were children, and they were the good 
fathers and mothers, God bless them, who kept us 
in the way. Yale is right in this thing. 


The Greater Results 


HE MISSION conducted under the auspices of 
the Laymen’s League by Dr. William L. Sulli- 
van and colleagues last year and continued. by Dr. 
Sullivan himself this year is familiar in its arrange- 


ments and results to readers of THE RB5GISTER. 


Enthusiastic audiences, widened. interest, and 
added members recorded in its year of experiment 
justified the League in continuing the mission. In 
every locality where Dr. Sullivan and his asso- 
ciates went the Unitarian faith gained mightily in 
character and influence. The attendance invariably 
increased toward the end, as the city gradually 
aroused to the knowledge that something unusual 
was taking place within its gates. Take, for 
example, the mission in Salem, Mass., recently 
concluded, with 709 present at the final service, 
and a total of 4,359 present at the seven services. 
Dr. Sullivan is the inspiring genius who guaran- 
tees the success of the idea. Persons return night 
after night, drawn by the spell of his reasoning, 
sincerity, and spiritual power. The audience sits 
through an hour of close argument, lucid explana- 
tion, and direct personal appeal, listening with 
unabated eagerness. The speaker flourishes no 
club over the heads of his hearers. He employs 
none of those time-honored methods by means of 
which popular orators sway multitudes. His 
method is logical argument, with a soul-searching 
appeal to sense and spirit at the conclusion. 

The results cannot be estimated in figures, show- 
ing how many attended, how many asked questions, 
how many sought council, how many joined the 


‘church. One of the most beneficial results, which 


cannot be seen at all by those who are conducting 
the mission, is the revival of earnestness and loy- 
alty in the parishes affected. Many a church mem- 
ber whose ardor in the cause long since cooled 
felt the old enthusiasm come surging back as the 


meetings progressed. Many a layman inactive for — 


years resolved to put his hands again to the 
plow. .Many a loyal laborer in the vineyard, dis- 
couraged at the meager returns for so much toil, 
felt carried up to the very pinnacles of faith and 
fervor. Many a faltering doubter perceived again 
the eternal verities and felt his feet resting once 
more on solid foundations. 

Now that its appeal for a revived church has 
met with so willing a response, the mission should 
endeavor to call out the youthful forces. Let it 
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devote one night to the young people, marshal them 
in the church and preach to them the Liberal gos- 
pel. The young men and women are engaged in the 
second year of their campaign. Give them the 
encouragement, the inspiration of a mission devoted 
to their interests. Nothing the church could do 
would count so much on the side of youthful 
enthusiasm and loyalty. 


Our Powerful Detachment 


UCH A FATUOUS USE of good rhetorical 

gifts as that of the ambassador to Italy, Rich- 
ard Washburn Child, who is also a short-story 
writer, one is fortunate not often to suffer. In 
ill-spoken defense of his country he went to the 
length of insulting the simple intelligence of his 
countrymen in the name of “our moral obligation 
to be intelligent.” He dwelt upon the virtue of 
detachment from the affairs of the world, quot- 
ing an unnamed and we suspect mythical European 
statesman to this effect: “You could not have had 
the influence you have had in these days except 
by the power of your detachment. Detachment 
renders your nation and your people fearless, 
direct, helpful, and ready to speak with candor. 
Keep out of the tangle, so that you may help us. 
You owe that to the world.” 

Think of the abysmal stupidity of that! Our 
influence? What influence have we in Kurope? 
We have none because we have exerted none, 
because we prefer detachment. That is what Gen- 
eral Smuts calls upon us, with gravity, to use. 
What great influence we might have if we per- 
sisted in the course we have all but deserted! 
Fearless and helpful? Again, we have done noth- 
ing except make an unsuccessful proffer of help, 
in a conference on reparations, thanks to Secretary 
Hughes. Keep out of the tangle and yet by some 
metaphysical miracle exert power? It is to groan 
in the presence of such nonsense. The hope of it is, 
Mr. Child is far removed from the very earnest 
desire of the President to do something that will 
end our detachment. 


Notes 


J. Henry Scattergood’s address published in THB 
ReGIsTeR under the title “America Speaks as a 
Friend of France” has been reprinted in a pam- 
phlet, and in all nearly 25,000 copies have thus far 
been distributed throughout the country. 


“yom a moral and spiritual point of view,” says 
President Coolidge, “the Nation should keep the 
Sabbath.” In taking this position Mr. Coolidge 
is following the White House tradition. The Presi- 
dents, almost without exception, have urged obsery- 
ance of Sunday as a day of rest from toil, and 
of church-going, setting the example themselves. 
They have done this, not because the Nation 
expected them to do it, but because they firmly 
believed no nation can neglect its spiritual obliga- 
tions and reach the peak of national greatness. In 
the last forty years every President has been a 


- member of some church, one only excepted, and he 


became a church-member shortly after he retired 
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Another “Incident” that Began as a Trifle 


Greater Serbia Repeats the Theatrics of Corfu 


Sor1a, November 11, 1923. 


HE VIRULENT Nationalism which is 

eating out the life of Burope made 
another killing in the beginning of No- 
yember. Nikola Pashitch, the master of 
Jugoslavia, had read the book of Benito 
Mussolini for two months before he made 
his own spectacular adventure with the 
mailed fist. He had seen the Fascist dic- 
tator imposing his lordly will upon a 
terrorized Greece. Almost simultaneously, 
on the Adriatic, he had watched the same 
leader of an aggressiye faction overreach- 
ing Jugoslavia at Fiume by a seizure in 
utter violation of international law 
through the advantage of possessing the 
diplomatic element of “force majeur.” 

Jugoslavia, or, to call it by its more 
descriptive designation, “Greater Serbia,” 
had protested energetically against the 
Mussolini methods of statesmanship. And 
it had convinced the world that Italy had 
taken an advantage of Jugoslavia in a 
delicate international situation. My ob- 
servation of the course of events from 
the Jugoslavian capital plainly convinced 
me that Italy had done all that. Musso- 
lini had seized, for his venture, the mo- 
ment when Jugoslavia was not as fully 
armed as she is now, when the French 
loan for military purposes had not yet 
been made available for “Greater Serbia.” 
That was the moment which Mussolini 
chose to make the free city of Fimme 
Italian in fact. 

Having learned two lessons in rampant 
Nationalism in rapid succession, Nikola 
Pashitch bided his time for the opportu- 
nity to apply them. He did not have 
long to bide. Mussolini seized the free 
state of Fiume on September 15. On No- 
vember 3 something unusual happened at 
the home of the Jugoslavian (Serbian) 
attaché at Sofia. The details of what 
happened have not been fully disciosed at 
this writing, but enough of the true in- 
wardness of the incident has already been 
officially traced to its origin to show that 
the affair was a below-stairs wrangle, 
which was complicated by the rancor be- 
tween a discharged doorman and one still 
in service; that the object of the dispute 
in the last analysis was a woman; that 
the attaché, Lieutenant Colonel Krstitch, 
intervened in the ensuing disorder, and 
that he was lightly scratched on the face 
in the process. Such appears unmistak- 
ably to have been the true inwardness of 
the Sofia “incident.” 


BY A NATION unaffected by the virus 
of Nationalism run mad, the affair would 
have been permitted to lapse into its rela- 
tive unimportance. But the Serbians were 
not such a nation. Their temper was 
plainly revealed on the day after the oc- 
currence in the house of their military at- 
taché in the Bulgarian capital. The Bel- 
grade press sprang to the breach as one 
newspaper. By common consent they mag- 
nified a wrangle among servants into an 


8. I. TONJOROFF 


There is no pleasant reading these 
days about Europe. It is hard for one 
to look always at the same drab and 
tragic picture, no matter where it is 
taken; but it is the reader’s duty to 
know the truth and a paper’s function 
to print honestly things as they are. 
It happens this letter came on the same 
day we heard a very eminent, calm, 
and sane gentleman who knows as 
much as any living person about the 
situation that keeps people across the 
sea trembling on the brink of ruin and 
despair. To conceive the conditions 
adequately is impossible. Perhaps 
we shall read so much, at last we shall 
be moved to action. So civilized we 
think we are, and yet seemingly so 
incapable of proving it. 


international incident of the gravest im- 
port. 

“As Mussolini did to Greece, so let 
us do to this nation in whose capital no 
foreign diplomat is safe,’ demanded the 
Politika, in screaming headlines. “We 
have 50,000 troops on the frontier; let us 
seize the coal mine of Pernik,” advised an- 
other newspaper. “Bulgaria has lapsed 
into savagery; let us tame her,” urged a 
third, and so on. And all this happened, 
not in a moment of tension between neigh- 
boring countries, but at a time when ne- 
gotiations were being advanced to a suc- 
cessful conclusion for the signing of a 
treaty between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria 
under which Bulgaria bound herself to 
pay, for military seizures in Serbia during 
the war, 300,000,000 leva gold in addition 
to the reparational payments under the 
general account. 

The receipt of the police item from the 
home of the Serbian attaché at Sofia 
proved quite enough for the Serbian Pre- 
mier. The incident was promptly and elo- 
quently interpreted in Belgrade as an 
assault upon Serbian honor which Ser- 
bia could not and would not tolerate, and 
toleration of which would impose an in- 
delible smear upon the Serbian escutcheon. 
The greatness of “Greater Serbia” must 
be vindicated in exemplary fashion. The 
“Bulgarian savages” must be taught that 
they cannot with impunity lay a violent 
hand on the honor of their fully armed 
and long-suffering neighbor. 

So, while the diplomatic corps was rub- 
bing its eyes at Sofia in a puzzled endeavor 
to discover what the stormy pother was 
all about, Minister Rakitch presented to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Sofia 
a short, sharp note, to be responded to 
within forty-eight hours, in which the fol- 
lowing demands were formulated: 

1. Bulgaria must promptly disavow the 
attack upon the Serbian military attaché. 

2. Bulgaria must promise to pay indem- 
nity to the Jugoslavian state, and to the 
assailed attaché personally, the amount to 
be determined by the Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague. 


3. The Bulgarian Prime Minister must 
apologize to the Serbian Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, and the Bulgarian Minister 
of War, in behalf of the Bulgarian Army, 
must likewise apologize to the Serbian 
military attaché, in behalf of the Serbian 
Army, for the indignity offered. 

4. The Bulgarian Army, represented by 
a company of 250 men, with their officers, 
and headed by their colors, must pay 
homage to the Serbian flag, floating over 
the Serbian Legation in Sofia 


IN THE EVENT of non-compliance 
with these demands within the specified 
time, Serbia informed her neighbor that 
she would take the necessary measures 
to vindicate her honor. What these meas- 
ures were, Bulgaria had every reason to 
know. She knew that the 50,000 men at 
the frontier had been waiting for the op- 
portunity to pounce upon that Naboth’s 
vineyard, the Pernik mine, the source of 
practically all of Bulgaria’s motive power, 
and the largest coal deposit in the Balkan 
Peninsula. True, Serbia ever since the 
signing of the armistice has been receiy- 
ing a large part of the output of this 
mine by way of reparations. But appar- 
ently Serbia is not content with a part. 
She wants the mine. 

Confronted with these demands, Bul- 
garia had no force with which to oppose 
the force offered by Serbia, so she threw 
up her hands, and swallowed, on a bright 
November morning, the bitterest pill of all, 
the payment of a salute to the Serbian 
flag. I saw the salute paid, heard the 
sharp notes of ‘the regimental band as 
it played the salute, while the soldiers 
presented arms and the colors were dipped 
before the Serbian flag. After the com- 
pany had marched back to barracks, I 
ealled on Mr. Rakitch, an affable, cour: 
teous gentleman, who has the distinction 
of being one of the greatest of living Ser- 
bian poets. “Good-morning, Mr. Minister,” 
I saluted him, “are you satisfied that the 
honor of Serbia has been vindicated?’ 
“T am quite satisfied,” replied the Minister, 
smilingly. But the people whose colors 
had been dipped before the Serbian flag 
under the menace of invasion will never 
forget the latest demonstration of ram- 
pant Nationalism. The police are complet- 
ing the investigation which will show that 
the “insult to the honor” of Serbia was no 
more serious a matter than a squabble 
among servants. But Nikola Pashitch has 
triumphantly followed in the footsteps of 
Benito Mussolini. Where is Europe going? 


We should try to be fair. The justice 
and the necessity of reparations cannot 
in my opinion be disputed. But, still 
more important than the legal rights of 
France, whatever they may be, still more 
important, one might say, than justice 
itself, is the future of Europe, is the 
future of the world—Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 


x 
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The League and the Coming Election 


An Original Proposal to Both Political Parties 


OTWITHSTANDING THE VERDICT 
rendered by the majority of the 
American electorate at the last Presiden- 
tial election, the League of Nations re- 
mains for millions of Americans a live 


issue. Rightly or wrongly, the friends of 


the League, who would have this country 
enter into it as a member, consider the 
conclusion of that election to have been in- 
decisive, for two reasons: first, party loy- 
alty; and second, violent opposition to 
“Wilsonism.” They assert that party loy- 
alty led many “pro-League Republicans,” 
some of them men of great eminence who 
were among the earliest proponents of 
such an organization, to vote against the 
League, because its rejection formed an 
integral element of their party platform. 
The triumph of the party seemed to them 
of greater consequence to the country 
than the triumph of the League. 

Again, the friends of the League as- 
sert that it lost a host of supporters 
through the revolt against “Wilsonism.” 
Through that well-known violent reaction 
against the ex-President, millions yoted 
against the League because of his ardent 
stand for it, which was not always indi- 
cated in the happiest terms. Now, say 
the advocates of the League, after four 
years of reflection on the subject, a mul- 
titude of conversions to the League have 
taken place. Many who opposed this great 
organization in the heat of controversy 
four years ago have since come to think of 
it not merely as a Wilson project, nor an 
American political issue, but as a friendly 
world tribunal, full of hope and promise. 
Far from discarding nationalism, these 
converts to the League have sublimated 
their love for their own country by visu- 
alizing it as a great and beneficent factor 
in a commonwealth of nations. Such are 
the claims of many of the proponents of 
the League of Nations, and there is evi- 
dence, I think, that they are not alto- 
gether illusory. 

But there are counterclaims to the fore- 
going. The opponents of the League 
charge the same disregard of conviction 
urged in the case of the “pro-League Re- 
publicans” against the “anti-League Demo- 
erats.” They assert that these partisans 
offered a similar sacrifice on the altar of 
their party in 1920 by voting for the 
League simply because its advocacy 
formed an integral element of that party’s 
platform. They claim also a multitude of 
eonversions to the “old American policy” 
of keeping out of the turmoils of the Old 
World. The turbulent state of affairs in 
Europe, the unabated rivalries of the great 
‘European nations in the field of impe- 
rialism, and their lack of faith in one 
another and in human brotherhood afford 
convincing evidence that, notwithstanding 
the lessons of the last harrowing conflict, 
post-war Europe is the same as pre-war 
Europe was. In such order of things, 
say the opponents of the League, America 
has no place. If, as it is said, the fifty- 
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three nations now enrolled in the League 
are helpless without us, then the inference 
is that America must, if she consents to 
enter the League, assume the position of a 
schogl-teacher to Hurope. This is a very 
hazardous undertaking and would be 
likely to mean the frittering away of the 
moral and material fortunes of America 
rather than the building up of Burope. 
This view was recently expressed very 
forcibly by Mr. Childs, American ambas- 
sador to Italy. In an address which he 
gave in Boston, Mr. Childs (press report) 
said: 

“One of our duties of intelligence is the 
realization that, whatever those who de- 
cide our foreign policies may determine 
is a wise course, nothing could be more 
foolish than to suppose that our influence 
in the world would necessarily be greater 


The One Thing Needful 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


My dreams are always of a house, 
A place where you and I 

May draw our rosy curtains close 
And let the wind go by. 


Dear lad, you need not tax your 
strength 
Or pawn your youth for gold. 
We now are rich in health and love 
That are not bought and sold. 


But let us have a little home, 
A place where you and I 
May close our life in rosy veils 

And let the world go by. 


if we dropped it into a pool. Indeed it 
might be immediately less. It might be 
that the easiest way to dismiss our moral 
responsibility would be to drop it into 
a pot, the quickest way to adulterate our 
useful power would be to mix it into the 
unknown contents of some international 
bottle wearing a pretty label—we are 
used to the words of those who try to 
make us believe that it is only possible 
for us to be helpful by joining something. 
Let me tell you what a most distinguished 
European statesman said to me at a mo- 
ment of crisis when a dark day had come 
in European affairs. He said: ‘You 
could not have had the influence you have 
had in these days except by the power 
of your detachment. Detachment renders 
your nation and your people fearless, di- 
rect, helpful, and ready to speak with 
candor. Keep out of the tangle so that 
you may help us. You owe that to the 
world.’ ” 

For these and other reasons, it is 
claimed, the opponents of the League have 
increased rather than decreased in this 
country during the last four years. 

It is not my purpose here to attempt 
a thorough examination of these opposing 


claims. I am inclined to think, however, 
—and this inclination I have acquired 
from my observations as a publie speaker 
in other fields than the pulpit,—that if 
the League is made an issue in the next 
Presidential campaign, the vote against it 
will be no smaller than it was in 1920. 
And I say this as one who is not an “ir- 
reconcilable” opponent of that institution. 
In my judgment, the League has suffered 
as much from its gushing proponents as 
from its blind opponents. It has had the 
misfortune of having among its advocates 
many of those “uplifters’ of humanity 
whose natural function seems to be to 
make fantastie claims for whatever agency 
they champion and to seek converts for 
their side by sounding wild alarms, They 
are the hell-fire preachers of the social 
order. For the last four years they have 
been telling us that if we “keep aloof” for 
another six months, Europe will go to 
pieces. I think a bit of pleasantry ap- 
plies here. Jones says, ‘Deacon Green is 
not the man he used to be.” Smith an- 
swered, “No, and he never was.” “Hu- 
rope,” we are frequently told, “is on the 
verge of a catastrophe.” Is there any one 
who has ever known Hurope to be on the 
verge of anything else? It seems to me 
that the more the average American citi- 
zen is told in this extravagant manner 
how Hurope is seething with the spirit of 
war and anarchy, and so forth, the more 
he becomes inclined to keep his country 
out of Huropean affairs. 

But I am here neither to prophesy nor 
to dogmatize. My only purpose in this 
communication is to suggest a method 
for testing the people’s mind on this issue, 
which shall steer clear of the two great 
obstacles mentioned above, ‘‘Wilsonism’”’ 
and party prejudice. 

Will our politicians of the two great 
parties consent to putting the question, 
“Shall the United States become a member 
of the League of Nations?” in both their 
platforms, next year, as an independent 
item? Will they dare do it? In this 
way voting for and against the League 
would be interpartisan. The voters would 
then act with much greater freedom than 
in case the League was made a party 
issue. Neither the success nor the defeat 
of the League under such circumstances 
would endanger the political. fortunes of 
either party, but the result in either case 
would be a@ solemn warning to the incom- 
ing administration. 

Let our politicians give us such evidence 
of their “faith in the people.” Such a 
broad-minded procedure would not tend to 
restrict the scope of campaign orators, 
nor lessen the love of any office-seeker 
for his country. It would only give the 
yoters an opportunity to act on this im- 
portant issue, without being harried and 
goaded by partisan special pleaders, and 
would give the world a clear evidence of 
the real attitude of the American people 


toward the League of Nations. 
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Why Do I Preach? 


MILES HANSON 


Mark Mohler said recently the ser- 
mon is out of date. The Laymen’s 
League gave approbation in New 
Haven to a committee's report which 
studied training for the ministry and 
put preaching second in “importance. 
Mr. Hanson is of an emphatically 
different opinion. He has a right to 
be heard. Are the majority with him? 


HIS SHEMS ALMOST a whimsical 

question to ask. After preaching 
around thirty years it appears to be late 
in the day to make such a query, and 
looks almost as foolish as though a trav- 
eler who has journeyed many miles should 
suddenly ask himself, “Where am I 
going?” 

However, it is not so strange as it ap- 
pears on the surface, for during the course 
of the years many new questions have 
arisen, many phases of popular and un- 
popular movements haye presented them- 
selves, and many fashions of thinking have 
appeared and disappeared, and _ the 
preacher has not been aloof from them 
all. At one time all people have seemed 
engrossed in a certain subject, and he 
has felt that he has had to say something 
thereon; again, a marked tendency has 
been observable, and he has seemed called 
to express himself either in approval or 
disapproval, and all through the years the 
proponents of the multitudinous “causes” 
have asked him to bless their panaceas. 
Hence, it is not so remarkable as it ap- 
pears that sometimes, beset by many in- 
terests, he should call a halt and quietly 
ask himself to define the basic reason for 
preaching. Yea, if my experience counts 
for anything, the preacher must often go 
aside and redetermine the one compelling 
compulsion behind the sermon. Why do 
I preach? 

If, perchance, as has sometimes hap- 
pened, he should inadvertently ask the 
question aloud, the cynic who may be 
within earshot replies, ‘Because you are 
paid so to do,” or the matter-of-fact by- 
stander says, “Because it is your work.” 
Acknowledging a certain substratum of 
truth, the pondering preacher knows 
that there is or should be a far deeper 
answer. 

Preaching is the real explanation of 
the preacher’s existence, and so in differ- 
ent form the question runs, “What is the 
end of preaching?” I know no more 
sufficing answer than the one that was 
given of old, namely, “To convert souls.” 
While acknowledging that there are valid 
reasons for the avoidance of bygone 
phraseology, still that old answer is the 
best that I know. The word “convert” 
may be clothed with a more ample gar- 
ment than it once wore, but the meaning 
behind it is as all-embracing as ever. The 
preacher preaches to turn around his 
hearers who have been walking in wrong 
paths, and to help them to walk in the 
right way. He gives himself heart and 
soul to induce men and women to walk 
with faces Godward, as did a great 
preacher of old. He cries, “I pray you, 


just as Jesus would have done, leave care- 
lessness and be friends with God.” 

All agree that man is divine,—that man 
is of God, is a son of God; but we all also 
know that the legacy of the past is car- 
ried by all, and that it is ever affecting 
and in general tempting toward the lower 
path. Time and time again we tura from 
the upward way and take the descending 
one. Then it is that we need to hear the 
arresting voice, the eall to halt, turn 
around, and begin again to ascend. The 
ordained Divine instrument to utter such 
call is the preacher’s voice. His is the 
voice that should first check and then 
thrill with the inspiration of new effort. 
The very reason of his being is to sound a 
clarion call. 

Hyery sermon, it seems to me, must vi- 
brate with such a call, and every preacher 
give of himself absolutely to make the 
cry arrestive, persuasive, and inspiring. 
The sermon that has not in some way or 
other made the hearers wish to be wiser 
is a failure, and the preacher who lets his 
hearers depart without the determination 
henceforth to live a more righteous life 
has let slip his God-provided opportunity. 
Therein lies the difference between a ser- 
mon and a lecture or a speech. The lec- 
turer or speaker may rightly aim to 
interest and instruct, but while the 
preacher may so aim, in addition he has 
to vitalize the will. 

The block of marble is the material on 
which the sculptor toils; the slab of stone 
or sheet of steel or copper is the sub- 
stance on which the engraver labors; ‘the 
soul, will, or spirit (whichever word is 
preferred) is that on which the preacher 
works. So it is that the preacher deals 
with the most vital and important me- 
dium in the world. The numerous activi- 
ties of life have their place, the advo- 
cates of the numberless helps toward bet- 
ter days have their rightful claims, but 
the preacher devotes his energies on the 
foundation upon which all must build. 

Better homes are urged—the will to 
make such must be felt; better houses 
are called for—that implies better build- 
ers, and ere they are found there must 
be the will to build better; there is a 
yearning for better cities—these demand 
better inhabitants, and ere they arrive 
there must be the will to be better; there 
is a longing for better politics, civic and 
international, but again the better inner 
will must precede the better outer develop- 
ment. 

Consecrated wills, consecrated lives, a 
consecrated world,—such is the order of 
progression. Hence the almost appalling 
magnitude of the preacher's task. For- 
tunately, the very greatness constitutes 
an appeal. The greater the work, the 
greater the appeal to an adventurous, 
brave man. The lure of the Polar seas 
is felt and answered only by the bold. 
To be the instrument of the conversion of 
souls is a realization wondrous enough 
to satisfy the most ambitious. Yes, the 
preacher labors right at the very sources 
of life! If he fail, from the very magni- 
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tude of his work he can ‘be excused, while 
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‘if he succeed, he has done more than any 


other in turning the world toward God. 

The question now arises, ‘How shall 
I preach?” 

I dare not attempt to answer that ques- 
tion. There are a thousand ways. Hach 
preacher must have his own particular 
method. The advice which once I often 
heard passes through my mind, namely, 
“Begin low; rise higher; take fire.” If 
I could, it is a method which I should 
like to follow. First, having decided the 
lesson which he would teach and the ap- 
peal he would make, he states these in 
calm, considered terms, then, possessed by 
his theme, he earnestly strives to make 
his arguments attractive and conclusive; 
and at last gives all that he has and all 
that he knows to induce his hearers to 
move toward the realms he has described. 

Of course, this is but one method of 
preaching,—a method largely followed by 
the old-time great Welsh preachers; but 
whatever method be selected, more and 
more I feel sure that the sermon should 
close with an appeal. The man in the 
pulpit should thrill with the rapture of 
the vision he sees, and gradually the in- 
ward eyes of his hearers should see the 
glories which he describes. 

I see before me an ordinary congregs- 
tion. There is one who has unconsciously 
become contented and has ceased to grow; 
there is one who has equally uncon- 
sciously adopted the ways of the world” 
around him and has become deaf to the 
Master’s appeal, “What do ye more than 
others?” There is one who has become 
engrossed in the seen,—the golden calf 
has become more important than the ab- 
sent leader; there are some who are re- 
membering the failures of the week; and 
there are some who are carrying a burden 
of fear, pain, or anxiety,—all these are 
before the preacher. In the largest sense 
of the word, it is his task to convert—to 
turn about—him who has taken the lower 
way, and to cause to turn around those 
whose burdens have come between them 
and their Helper. 

If he succeed, what a glorious piece of 
work he has done! With growing knowl- 
edge and changing beliefs, it seems at times 
harder to be possessed of the glowing con- 
viction that fires the sermon’s appeal. I 
live in the valley encircled by the hills. 
Around me are beauties unnumbered,— 
the rippling brook, the verdant fields, the 
lonely woods, the flower-bespangled banks. 
I climb the hills and leave behind some 
of the old attractions, but where once one” 
valley charmed, now I see many vales; 
where once my sky stretched from hill 
to hill, now it reaches from horizon to 
horizon. My world has grown and I 
have the more beauties to revel in. 

The old-time seer saw a heavenly city 
and in oft-read words described its sin- 
free streets. Since his day we have 
learned more of the Divine Architect, 
learned more of His methods, and bowed 
before His greater glories. All the more, 
therefore, should we urge men toward 
holy portals. 

I believe that all men and women should 
dwell now in God’s heavenly city, and I 
preach that perchance I may induce them 
to enter therein. If my Sermons do not 
strengthen in them the will to enter, I 
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bow my head in shame, for I am failing 
in the preacher’s task. 

'As of all influences the most potent is 
the will, so of all labors the grandest is 
the vitalizing that will through the Divine 
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touch. The great preacher who can make 
lives responsive to the guidance of the 
Father’s hand is accomplishing a work 


that is surpassed by no other achieventent 
of man. 


‘The Militant Program Again 


An Answer to Some Critics who Need More Light 


HARRY HIBSCHMAN 


HERE HAS BEEN a country-wide re- 

sponse to my call for a militant lib- 
eral program recently published in TE 
Reeistrr. The Literary Digest reproduced 
the article and featured it, in the issue of 
September 15. In the main the response 
expressed unqualified approval, but there 
were several objections that in different 
form came from a sufficient number of 
persons to make it evident that they were 
expressing a common apprehension and 
opinion, and they therefore deserve an 
answer. 

The following extract from a letter 
written by a brilliant young Georgia 
writer and lecturer, Mr. Edward .Tomlin- 
son, is typical: 

“T fear that an organized campaign 
will do more harm—perhaps creating more 
bitter intolerance—than will result from 
letting the fundamentalists, who after all 
constitute only a small part of the church 
membership, spew up their outworn doc- 
trines and silly charges without notice. 
For men with brains will sooner or later 
see their absurdity and the movement will 
die-a natural death, while those without 
sufficient mentality to recognize the fal- 
lacy of the fundamentalist teachings are 
incapable in any event of ever becoming 
liberals,* since liberalism cannot travel 
any faster than the advancement of learn- 
ing among our people will permit, no 
matter how many campaigns we may 
make.” 

This paragraph, fairly exemplifying 
the objections and criticisms received, con- 
tains (1) a more or less well-founded 
fear, (2) an erroneous assumption, (3) an 
overly hopeful prediction, and (4) a vital 
admission. - 

The implication, of course, is that just 
to keep hands off and to leave the funda- 
mentalists and reactionaries alone will be 
best in the end. 

But what do we mean by in the end? 

Obviously our attitude toward the 
issue raised by this latest manifestation 
of retrogressive bigotry must be deter- 
mined largely by our use of that phrase, 
or, to express it differently, by what we 
conceive of as ultimate values in life. 
Suppose for the moment we name truth, 
freedom of thought, virtue, character, 
humanitarianism. It is evident at once 
that there precisely the conflict between 
the fundamentalists and the liberals has 
its beginning. It is due to a basic and 
irreconcilable difference in the conception 
of the universe and our relation to it. 


*Eprror’s Norn: But they are not incapable 
of voting evolution out of the schools, under 
the sway of powerful leaders. Their very 
ignorance is our greatest danger. 


. 


To the fundamentalist this world was 
specifically made by the Great Artificer 
for the special use of man as an anteroom 
in which to prepare for his entrance into 
the esoteric sanctuary of his real activity 
and eternal abode; and all things else are 
subordinate to his elevation from a mere 
worm on earth to a crowned courtier in 
heaven. For his warrant that this is the 
plan of life-he presents a book. 

The liberal sees himself as an atom in 
a great universe, but an atom with an 
inner urge that is divyine—an urge to 
keep his eyes forever toward the stars 
and to climb bravely and patiently but 
never selfishly nor alone. To him this 


world is the place wherein to live his life. 


and he hopes to find himself and be ele- 
vated in degree as he helps mankind to 
find itself and to climb toward social sal- 
vation. He finds his warrant and his 
hope in the scheme of things revealed and 
comprehended through the faculties given 
him by the God who placed him here. 

Now Mr. Tomlinson and those of like 
mind with him fear that a militant pro- 
gram on the part of the liberals will re- 
sult in inereased intolerance and in harm 
rather than good. I believe this appre- 
hension. to be largely unwarranted for 
the reason that the liberal is intolerant, 
not of men, but only of intolerance. He 
attempts to dictate to no man what he 
shall think or believe. 

However, as Mr. Tomlinson points out, 
the hope of the liberal lies in a generally 
broadened intellectual horizon. Hence his 
weapon is education. 

But the fundamentalists undertake to 
deprive him of that weapon. They pass 
laws forbidding the pursuit of truth.* 
They set a datum point by legislation 
and demand that things taught be meas- 
ured from thence. They reach into the 
class-room and drag forth the independent 
disciple of science and truth. They in- 
timidate the prophet in the pulpit. They 
assume to re-establish in themselves and 
in the interpretation they put upon their 
sacrosanct book the authority once as- 
serted by Pope and Hierarchy. They re- 
vive the Inquisition. 

The liberal hears his call to battle in the 
move to restrict academic freedom and in 
the effort to impose upon mankind by law 
and by ecclesiastical pressure a medieval 
theory of the universe. He does not feel 
called upon to quarrel with men of views 
different from his own, but he cannot 
in the very nature of things surrender 
his right to follow truth wherever its 


*Oklahoma has passed a law making the 
teaching of evolution in the publie sehools 
impossible.—Ep1ror, 
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quest may take him. That right he needs 
must defend. And if the apprehended 
harm comes as a consequence, let it be 
on the heads of those at whose hands 
the evil came. For the liberal who values 
his liberalism will not yield. He will 
defend his right to hold his own con- 
ception of life. 

The erroneous assumption in Mr. Tom- 
linson’s letter is contained in the remark 
that only a small part of the people in 
the churches are fundamentalists.* In 
town after town that I have visited dur- 
ing the last few months I have had eyi- 
dence to the contrary. Ministers and 
others have told me that in the small 
towns of Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Eastern Kentucky practi- 
eally all the church members are out-and- 
out fundamentalists, or at least conser- 
vatives. The few liberal families I found 
who dared to confess their liberalism 
were virtually ostracized ; and in only one 
small town church was liberalism frankly 
preached from the pulpit. One minister 
told me with considerable pride that a 
questionnaire sent to the ministers of his 
denomination recently disclosed the fact 
that out of three hundred who answered, 
not one declared himself a liberal. 

The fact is that a large proportion of 
the church members who remain loyal 
to the institution but are too narrow to 
adapt themselves to this new world of 
science, knowledge, and reason have be- 
come so discouraged with the church’s 
waning influence in the community and 
among men that they are reaching back 
to dead hands for comfort. They have 
the desperation of men who realize, with- 
out understanding why, that they are 
engaged in a death struggle; and it is 
stark foolishness to underestimate their 
power for mischief. 

The prediction that sooner or later men 
of intelligence will see the absurdity of 
the fundamentalist position and of the 
fundamentalist doctrines is: unfortunately 
more sanguine than the facts justify. For 
the truth is that even now, centuries after 
the Renaissance, and the Reformation, so- 
called, taken by and large, only a very 
small proportion of the people who re- 
main in the churches have risen above 
the old inhibitions and have become so 
positively liberal that they dare to break 
with tradition and openly assert modern 
views. The clutch of religious dogma and 
creed is a fearsome thing. = 

A militant liberal campaign would be 
justified, if for no other reason, in order 
to give the timid courage, the silent a 
voice, and the lone a rallying-place of 
fellowship. But the warlike activities of 
the fundamentalists make a defense im- 
perative, and I repeat, the best defense is 
an active offensive. 

Some may still be satisfied with the 
Erasmian doctrine that “peaceful error 
is better than tempestuous truth,’ but 
personally I cannot subscribe to it; and 
the cordial endorsement given my original 
suggestion, together with the definite 
action recently taken by the Federation 
of Religious Liberals, is ample evidence 
that I do not stand alone in the demand 
for militant action. 


*This is a most absurd error. President 
Ozora S. Davis, president of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, an evangelical institution 
of the Congregational Church, says that the 
fundamentalists are 50 per cent. of the total 
Protestant membership in Aterica.—BpiTor, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Origin of the Name “Unitarian” 


To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

In the tract on “The History of Unitari- 
anism” recently issued by the A. U. A. an 
ancient legend as to the origin of our de- 
nominational name is unfortunately given 
a fresh lease of life. It is perhaps here 
taken from Allen’s “Historical Sketch of 
the Unitarian Movement,’ and although 
it has again and again been disproved it 
gets repeated afresh at every opportunity. 
May I have leave to set the matter right 
again in the words of Rev. Alexander 
Gordon, who has long been acknowledged 
as the highest English authority on Uni- 
tarian history? In the Christian Life for 
June 2, 1894 (quoted in the Unitarian of 
Ann Arbor for the following month), he 
says: 

«the term ‘Unitarian’ is said, on 
the authority of Peter Bod, to have origi- 
nally meant united, and to have been ap- 
plied at first to ‘a body of men holding 
yarious forms of the Protestant faith,’ 
but banded together for the purpose of ob- 
taining religious freedom. This errone- 
ous view seems to have taken hold in 
America, where it is often put forward. 

“Peter Bod, the Calvinistic church his- 
torian of Transylvania, wrote in 1756. 
He is, therefore, in no way entitled to the 
weight of contemporary authority; nor 
does any contemporary authority sup- 
port his conjecture. The Uniti of Tran- 
sylvania date from 1556. Their union 
was an agreement between Lutherans and 
Calvinists to adopt a common platform of 
doctrine in regard to the sacraments. This 
union did not last long, for it came to 
an end in 1561. There was no manifesta- 
tion of anti-Trinitarian opinion among 
the Transylvanian churches till 1567. 

“As for the term ‘Unitarius’ no one has 
yet succeeded in tracing it to an earlier 
date than 1600, when ‘wnitaria religio’ 
appears in a decree of the Transylvanian 
diet at Leczfalva.” Hart M. WILBUR. 

BeRKELHY, CALIF. 


Mrs. Beatley’s Last Work 


To the Editor of Tan CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The last work of Mrs. Clara B. Beatley 
was upon a Christmas Service for church 
schools, containing new carols, readings, 
prayer, ete., in the form of her excellent 
earlier services. Now that Mrs. Beatley 
has passed on, the work has been com- 
pleted by her daughter. Had she lived, 
she would have had great pleasure in 
knowing that the Service was being used, 
and now it may be a memorial of her. 
Though published with private funds, the 
Service may be secured for six cents a 
copy from The Beacon Press, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

If it could be computed, as it can never 
be, it would be found that the amount of 
valuable and gratuitous work which Mrs. 
Beatley has done for our schools and 
churches is very large. And arduous as 
that work in committees and elsewhere 
has been, she herself found her pleasure 
in it, as she had told others to do when 


she spoke often of “The Joys of Respon- 
sibility.’ I hope many schools will use 
her last Christmas Service. 


Merrosn, Mass. Henry T. SEcrist. 


A Confession 
To the Editor of Tam CurisTiAN RueisTur :— 


In a recent number of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER it is said [in an article by a con- 
tributor] that we have no friend behind 
phenomena. I am disturbed to find, then, 
that for nearly fifty years I have been 
cherishing an illusion. Well-nigh fifty 
years ago there drifted into the field of 
consciousness—and I have always sup- 
posed that it was my consciousness, 
though the “me” is not phenomenal— 
certain patches of sense data which I 
synthetized into a human shape. Cer- 
tain light reflections with qualities of 
color, certain auditory sensations, certain 
tactual sensations which I attributed to 
a hand clasping mine, certain complexes 
of phenomena, in fact, gathered them- 
selves into an illusory figment of reality 
which made me very happy and interested 
and I began to call the figment my 
friend. I imagined that this friend was 
somehow behind the phenomena. In fifty 
years there have been some changes in the 
phenomena. Some of the color lines have 
faded from dark to gray or white, cer- 
tain smooth surfaces have become a little 
wrinkled and furrowed, certain movements 
have, as it were, slowed down, but the il- 
lusion of a friend behind the phenomena 
has strangely persisted, and whenever the 
phenomena repeat themselves I become 
very emotional. My heart seems to beat 
faster, a curious buoyaney and gladness 
seems to pervade my psychophysical or- 
ganism—I have even felt a moisture in 
my eyes. I have, it is true, been aware 
of other configurations of sense data that 
resembled this one, but for some strange 
reason I did not develop the illusion of 
“friend behind phenomena.” Recently 
through phenomenal words written on phe- 
nomenal paper I became aware that some- 
thing called sciatica was associated with 
the phenomena that have always been so 
exciting to me, and I became distinctly 
unhappy. Perhaps the emotion is uncalled 
for. I should only expand the synthesis 
of phenomena without the worry, for there 
is no friend behind phenomena. 

As a kind of postscript I may add that 
with some of these “friends” I have- been 


guilty of addressing a friend behind the’ 


sum of phenomena which they eall a 
world and expressing the emotional and 
contemplative aspects of the case by such 
words as 
I look to Thee in every need F 
And never look in vain; 
I feel Thy strong and tender love, 
And all is well again: 
The thought of Thee is mightier far 
Than sin and pain and sorrow are. 


But if I now have to give up the illusory 

sense of relation to noumenal reality, I 

fear I have no friend in earth or heaven. 

How can I get rid of these persistent 

emotions? F, A, CHRISTIE. 
MpaDVILLB, PA. 


Liberal Fundamentals 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


To me the Liberal position as sent out by 
a Press Bureau seems utterly inadequate. 
On the basis of such surface differences 
the Liberal movement cannot develop the 
much-needed consciousness of @ cause, or 
enlist vigorous minds, or produce radiant 
results. Beyond the lines of surface differ- 
ences and similarities (which are often 
plays on words and lacking in intellectual 
honesty) are certain convictions which 
really dominate modern-minded persons. 
The Liberal fundamentals might be stated 
thus: 

1. The authority of Evidence. 

2. The supremacy of Intelligence. 

3. The necessity of Freedom. 

4. The leadership of the Competent. 

5. The Commonwealth of man. 


Caredao tae Curtis W. REESE. 


Satan and Dr. Massee 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Dr. Massee’s interpretation of the Jap- 
anese earthquake as the work of Satan, 
quoted by Mr. Holmes, deserves to be 
placed side by side with the following gem 
culled from the pages of the Christian 
Science Monitor. Speaking of the calam- 
ity which had befallen the little island 
empire and similar cataclysms of nature, 
it says: “It appears, then, that these 
events called disasters are not the ex- 
perience of God’s children, but are the 
hypothetical happenings of a suppositi- 
tious condition which has no place in 
reality. This, obviously, puts the whole 
problem of untoward events, whether ap- 
parently large or small, outside the pale 
of God’s kingdom and places them in the 
realm of unreality, the hypothetical.” 


Drincetie Maer. Avueustus P. Reccorp. 


We Do Care 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RHGISTER nee 


It is an important advance in the recog- 
nition of the value of work, when THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER opens its columns to 
the Unitarian activities heretofore re- 
corded and described by our little paper 
ealled Word and Work. While report- 
ing the social, economic, and religious 
fields of thought throughout the world, 
THE RecisterR has felt that we Unitarians 
of America have known too little of the 
necessity for and power of work for or- 
ganized co-operative industry within our 
churches to the end that we shall produce 
more Unitarians, more ministers, more 
lay workers for religion, more church 
schools, and more churches,—in short, 
grow, spread, increase! 

THe Reeister, therefore, gives hearty 
welcome to Word and Work, as a means 
of growth in group effort. In a recent 
issue Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, under “An 
Pxacting Summons,” says of'us Liberals, 
“We do not care.” Let this fresh co-opera- 
tion stimulate us to a greater activity 
until it can be shown that we do care. 


Taneony atte CATHERINE W. F'aucon. 
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Chere are books for every Chrigtmag mood: books with the mpstic tones of the angel song 
and bright with the wonderful star, books gap {ike often carols, books uibrant with the ringing word of 


truth. 


The Priesthood of the Laity 


“Tun NATiviry”’ AND “TH CONSHCRATION OF 
Sir GALaAwAD.” Two Pageants for the Church. 


_ By Eugene R. Shippen and Elizabeth B. Ship- 


pen. Boston: The Beacon Press, Inc. $1.60. 


The two pageants, here at last made 
available in beautiful permanent form, 
are not theatricals, nor ecclesiastical spec- 
tacles. This the authors insist upon, and 
the reviewer’s experience would corrobo- 
rate their judgment. They are called 
pageants for want of a better name, but 
they are in reality visible “devotions” in 
which the participants and the other wor- 
shipers jin reverently in the sacred office 
of aspiration and consecration and praise. 
The reviewer has seen the faces of young 
people taking part in these pageants trans- 
formed as if by a holy vision. For the 
moment they have stood at the altar of 
the highest, ministering the spirit of God 

~ to men. } 
_Dr. and Mrs. Shippen have added to the 


FROM THE PAGEANT OF THE NATIVITY 


text of the pageants helpful suggestions 
for their presentation and an introduction 
setting forth their theory of the principles 
and symbolism on which the pageants de- 
pend. An additional foreword is given 
by Percy MacKaye, whose commendation 
is the judgment of the expert. The book is, 
then, a vital contribution to the work of 
those who would carry their churches back 
to the beauty of holiness. The pageants 
here are not experimental. They have 
been widely tested. They help to accom- 
plish what Percy MacKaye has called “the 
reconstitution of drama whence it sprang 
and where it belongs, in the temple of 


man.” 


The Lord Loveth 


THn CHEBRFUL GivER. Essays by Samuel 
McChord Crothers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.00. 

In these essays Dr. Crothers takes no 
pains to conceal his sympathy with those 


2% book map be a Christmas message straight from the heart of the giver. 


who have “a passion for reforming the 
world.” But he would remind them that 
the world does not care to be reformed, 
a fact which makes the way of the im- 
prover hard. So he insists upon the ines- 
timable value of good humor when the 
world proves recalcitrant. These essays 
are devoted to the elaboration of this 
theme. We need to be persuaded not 
simply of our duty to give, but of our 
right to be cheerful as we give. We need 
also to be reminded that in the healthy 
mind there is always an interim between 
duties, to prevent them from wearing each 
other out. : 

The delight of Dr. Crothers’s essays lies 
in the youthfulness of his mind, . the 
freshness of his point of view, his pain- 
less dissection of the human soul. He 
perceives so quickly our most cherished 
foibles, but so gentle and kindly is his 
manner that intead of resenting it we 
laugh with him over them, From a thou- 
sand sources the author has reaped his 
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wisdom, and now in his ripe 
maturity his mind scintillates 


with sparkling knowledge and 
wit. Not the least remarkable 
thing about these essays is the 
evidence they bring that the 
author’s eyes are open to the 
richness of life’s common ex- 
perience as well as to history 
and art and literature. With 
just as sure a touch he writes 
of the Kansan cyclone and of 
the grade crossing as of Cato 
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table interpretation of the 
life of Christ and his humble 
neighbors. It is illustrated in 
color. by an accomplished 
artist, and the line cuts on 
these pages come from the 
chapter heads. It is a splen- 
did gift-book for the Christ- 
mas season. OO Ry de 


The Language of 
the Childlike Heart. 


WHEN THE Kine Camp. By 
George Hodges. Boston: Hough- 


and Ben Jonson and Mr. 
Strachey. This is a book of 
generous sympathies and 


broad interests, a book for all lovers of 
humanity. Cc. R. J. 


When Knights Came Riding 


Tur Hovusn ON THE Epen or THINGS. By 
Ethel Cook Scott. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
Inc. $2.00. ‘ 

There is something of the spirit of the 
age-old tales of the Black Forest about 
The House on the Edge of Things that lifts 
it above the ordinary story for children. 
The grandmother who carved toys for her 
living, Kenelm, her grandson, and the 
five little boys who came to live in the 
“House,” belong to the time when knights 
came riding and when forest glades held 
marvels undreamed of. Somehow sunrises 
were more beautiful, princesses more fair, 
oatmeal porridge more palatable, and rai- 
ment more gorgeous then than now. 
There is not a child alive who would not 
give his all to go and live in this entranc- 
ing, ever new Howse on the Hdge of 
Things. The little verses at the end of 
each chapter are poetry, not doggerel, and 
add much to the charm of an already de- 
lightful book. G. RB. L. 


An Oriental Teacher 


Tun Curist Story. For Boys and Girls. 
By Abraham M. Rihbany. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

No book in reent years has thrown such 
light upon the teaching and the nature of 
Jesus as The Syrian Christ. That book 
took Jesus out of the Occident where he 
had, ever been a sojourner in a strange 
land and set him down again among his 
own people, an Oriental teacher with the 
spiritual insight, the emotional unreserve, 
the picturesque exaggerations of the Hast. 
Against the bright background of Syrian 
habits of thought and speech and life. 
Jesus dropped the conventions and ortho- 
doxies of the West and came to life again, 
an understandable human being, his world 
message clothed in the color 


which are wholly unintelligible from the 
Occidental viewpoint. 

One should guard, however, against mis- 
conceptions.. This is not a conventional 
life of Christ. Indeed, it is hardly a life 
of Christ at all. The Syrian Christ was 
divided into six parts, of which the 
first, only, had to do with the biography 
of Jesus. It is to be regretted that some- 


Chock-Full of Humor 


Ou, Doctor! By Harry Leon Wilson. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion. $2.00. 

Mr. Wilson has done it again. Here’s 
another of his jolly books chock-full of - 
genuine humor and genuine wisdom. 
Rufus Billop, the protagonist of Oh, 
Doctor!, after twenty-odd years of acute 
suffering (poor fellow, he has had 
every conceivable imaginary ailment), 
takes to his bed, for, as he thinks, the 
last time. But something happens to 
Rufus. The will to live and love gets 
him out of his bed, and he takes to a 
life of wild adventure. Bent on becom- 
ing a hundred-percenter, a real he-man of 
the great outdoors, he pretty nearly suc- 
ceeds in dying with his boots on. But 
Rufus lives, and incidentally learns. It 
would be unfair to both book and reader 
to say more. Mr. Wilson knows how 
to make his characters come real, and 
is never guilty of hammering his points. 

w. J. G. 


thing like that division of parts was not 
preserved in the present book. It would 
have made clear what otherwise seems a 
bit mysterious, why in the story of the 
Christ the last scenes of his life should 
be narrated in the ninth chapter with 
fourteen chapters still to come. 
Nevertheless, the book is an unforget- 


of his place and time. 

Dr. Rihbany has now taken 
the same story, simplified it, 
adapted it, and in places 
added to it, with the purpose 
of making it useful to younger 
readers. This is indeed a 
most commendable effort, as 
worthy treatments of the life 
and teaching of Jesus written 
from the Liberal standpoint 
are rare. Young people will 
find in these chapters a wealth 
of illuminating material to 
explain incidents and words 


ton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

Published originally in 1904, these 
stories from the Gospels have enjoyed an 
undiminished and well-deserved popularity 
for nearly twenty years, and are now re- 
issued in more sumptuous form, with col- 
ored illustrations. 

Dean Hodges was a lover of children 
and a master of the art of story-telling in 
the language of the childlike heart; but 
he interprets the New Testament from the 
Trinitarian standpoint, and his interpreta- 
tion sometimes intrudes itself on his. 
story-telling in ways that somewhat limit 
the use of the book in households of Uni- 
tarian tradition and faith. AM.L, 


Nor Heights, nor Depths 


' ANTHONY Darn. By Archibald Marshall. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


Some read Marshall and some do not. 


If one does not, this book will not win 


him. But if one does, he will be glad to 
read this. It is quite without plot, the 
simple relation of a critical transition 
period covering three years in the life of 
a lad in his late teens. He is a joyous, 
responsive, generous lad, as honest with 
himself and therefore with his associates 
as the author is. No one attains great 
heights of character, nobody commits a 
shameful act, yet if one loves the unfold- 
ing of genuine manhood in a normal youth, 
there is sufficient dramatic interest to hold 
the attention. A reading of this book will 
strengthen one’s confidence in human na- 
ture. Ww. F. G. 


The Versailles Treaty a Failure 


Huropp sincn 1918. By Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons. New York: The Century Oompany. 
$2.50. 

As long as the fate of Hurope remains 
problematical, such books as this one will 
command a reading. Mr. Gibbons has 
been a student of world conditions for up- 
ward of fifteen years. He has 
shown himself a clear thinker 
and an entertaining writer. 
In his latest book, readers will 
find adequately described the 
Treaty of Versailles and its 
effect, the reparation crisis, 
the French occupation of the 
Ruhr, transitions in Russia 
and Italy and Greece, and the 
rise of the Turkish Nationalist 
movement. Mr. Gibbons takes 
the position that the Ver- 
sailles Treaty failed, and 
failed disastrously. He pre-— 
sents a new picture of Presi- 
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dent Wilson as wavering and 
indecisive at the _ critical 
moments in that conference. 
Whether one agrees or not, 


he is obliged to concede to 


‘the author vigorous argu- 
ment, unusual insight into 
men’s minds and motives, 


and an earnest desire to por- 
tray the stirring events 
which have taken place in 
Europe since 1918, with jus- 
tice to all concerned, in par- 
ticular to the smaller states. 
E. H. ©. 


Dilettante 

Tun Lirrnn Houses. By Amelia J. Burr. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.75. 

The Little Houses is a book of intellec- 
tual poems. Some of them have been in- 
cluded without great warrant, but all 
have some point of interest or snatch of 
beauty. In general, one closes the book 
with a vague feeling that solidity is lack- 
ing, as well as felicity of form and dic- 
tion. If we called the character of the 
work “dilettante,” it would probably con- 
vey the right idea of its weaknesses, and 
of its strength also. Ww. BR. G. 


- 


They Who Suffer See 


Tun JOURNAL or Marin Lunnrv. Translated 
by William Aspenwall Bradley. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

They who suffer see. This truth is made 
manifest in the daily entries of the above 
journal. Marie Leneru, deprived of hear- 
ing and of speech, but equipped with a 
remarkably alert mind, gives herself to 
earnest reading and meditation, and 
writes when she must give expression to 
what she gains power to see. 

She is a devout Catholic. But she sees 
beneath the form of creed and ritual a 
mystic experience of religion. The rosary 
to her represents prayer said again and 
again, “but not repeated,” for prayer is 
the transcendent aspiration of the soul, 
and the rosary only a prayer machine. 

She struggles with her sense of suffer- 
ing, and the limitations consequent to her 
afflictions. Often she prays to be cured, 
but in moments of strength she sees in 
suffering a blessing making her something 
more than ordinary, and presses on to 
the realization of “happiness to the brim.” 
She says, “Isolation has taught me to 
reflect, reflection to doubt, doubt a more 
sincere and more intelligent need of 
God.” Again, “The miseries of this world 
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An Heiress Who Served 


Lapy Hynry Somurser. By Kathiecen Fitz- 
patrick. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $4.00. 

In this volume of letters the story of the 
life of Lady Henry Somerset is presented 
to the public by her literary executor. As 
the oldest daughter of Lord and Lady 
Somers, Lady Isobel was heiress to a 


Joyous Absurdity 


BARNABE AND HIS WHALB. By René 
Thévenin. New York: Robert M, McBride 
€ Co. $2.00. 

Delightful absurdities, delicate humor, 
and satire crowd the pages of this book, 
yet the central figure, Barnabé Tignol, 
gentle adventurer among the beasts in 
the Jardin des Plantes, takes full pos- 
session of your heart. It is no com- 
mon experience to live inside a whale, 
to cayort by night about the neighbor- 
hood with a baby hippopotamus, to 
play tricks upon Polar bears, all in the 
way of getting the day’s business—or 
rather the night’s business—attended 
to, so that two lovers traitorously 
separated shall be restored to each 
other. It is the*joyous, audacious use 
of absurdity. After one has read a 
book he ought to read, he would do well 
to read this one just for joy. w. F. G. 


great estate. She possessed beauty and 
charm of manner, but an unhappy mar- 
riage was followed by a separation and 
scandal in which this young woman of 
birth was unjustly “cut” by her circle of 
friends. She gained custody of her little 
son and then took up social ameliorative 
work in London, afterward devoting her- 
self to temperance. In the interest of this 
eause she came to America to study the 
work of the W. C. T. U., forming a friend- 
ship with Frances Willard, and winning 
an unusually large number of close friends 
on this side of the Atlantic. The early 
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letters of Lady Isobel reveal 
the emptiness and lack of 
reality in the protected lives 
of the nobility. Only when 
Lady Henry Somerset enters 
upon personal service does 
her life reveal power and 
personality. The volume 
possesses little originality, 
only editorial craftsmanship 
in arranging these per- 
sonal letters. H. F. B. 


. Two Burlesques 


Tun OUTLINE or EvpryTHING. By Hector B. 
Toogood. With a Foreword by Hughe Jaw- 
pole, and a General Critical Survey of the 
World’s Knowledge by Prof. J. Arthur Wells- 
water. Boston: Little, Brown & Oo. $2.50. 

SARAH OF THE SAHARA. By Walter H. Trap- 
rock. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Outline of Everything is, of course, 
a take-off on the series of “Outlines” that 
have been recently issued from the press. 
To save further time on the part of the 
reader Professor Toogood has prepared 
this outline to fill in the gaps between pre- 
vious outlines, and to make unnecessary 
any further outlining. He adopts a new 
scheme for his book, devoting chapters 
to the Ologies, Ographies, Osophies, Ono- 
mies, the Tures, Utions, Isms, and Ices. 
There is also a “bedtime story of man- 
kind,” an “outline of the Great War,” and 
lest the reader should find other important 
matters unoutlined, he is told how to pre- 
pare an outline at home in his spare eve- 
nings. 

The author of The Cruise of the Kawa 
and My Northern Haposure has written 
another burlesque in which he explores 
the desert in pursuit of the Lady Sarah 
and encounters many melodramatic ad- 
ventures, incidentally being buried alive 
in the Lost Valley of the Bulls in the 
tomb of Dimitrino, the First of the Pha- 
raohs, which he discovers. 


A Trail Devotee 


Tun Our Train. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

Lovers of the great outdoors, of camps 
and cruises in out-of-the-way corners of 
our own land, of roughing it over unfre- 
quented trails, of adventuring in the des- 
ert, will find this book a delight. Mrs. 
Rinehart is a genuine devotee of wilder- 
ness life in camp and on trail. Under it 
all, she is a real woman, with all a 
woman’s tact and charm. Her humor is 
irrepressible. She has the happy faculty 
of deseribing the most com- 


reveal God more than they 
deny his existence.” 

It is a volume filled with 
a writing flowing from a 
rich inner life, and a heart 
that has penetrated deeply 
into the eternal verities and 
has won the victory. 

H. F. B. 


Books Received 


By Dorothy F. Gil- 
The Macmillan 


LORAINE. 
man. New York: 
Company, $2.00. 


\ 


monplace things and happen- 
ings in an uncommonly in- 
teresting way. Nor is the 
book lacking in scenes and 
descriptions of unusual in- 
terest,—like the snake dance 
of the Hopi Indians, the cus- 
toms of the Navajos, the 
beauty of the Painted Des- 
ert, the Petrified Forest of 
Arizona, the Grand Cafon 
of the Colorado, and a trip 
through Western Mexico in 
war-time. M. B. T. 
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Hooks for 


The Earth and 
Its Mighty Things 
Turis Harta or Ours. By Jean Henri 
Fabre. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.50. ie 
M. Fabre’s books for young people 
on the marvels of nature and science 
are no sooner published and circulated 
in France where they meet with a cordial 
reception than they are translated into 
English and meet with equal favor in 
America. The writer has the faculty of 
making technical things interesting, and 
of telling the story of scientific discovery 
with a fascination that holds the youth- 
ful reader. M. Fabre is careful as to fact. 


His books are as reliable for students as 
they are entertaining to young people. 
This book describes the earth, and its 
mighty things: glaciers, voleanoes, earth- 
quakes, and its motions. 
origins 
springs, seas. 


He explains the 
of valleys and plains, rivers, 
He pictures the land where 


snow never melts, where coral islands 
rise out of the sea. He tells of the tides, 
the seasons, and climates. Young persons 
who find the text-book dull should supple- 
ment the lesson with this story of Fabre’s. 


The Christian Register 


THE PIED PIPER 
IN PUDDING LANE 


contains thirty-six 
lessons on the Gospel according to Luke. 
The material selected from the Gospel is, 
as the title shows, that which especially 
relates to Christian living, the teaching 
that Jesus gave which is applicable to 


ing the same title, 


his followers. Teachers who are dealing 
with the life of Jesus in any of our 
schools would find in this book a mine 
of illustrative material which could be 
used with pupils of all ages above the 
Primary grade. F. B. 


Old Friends 


Tun Pirp Piprr IN Pupprine Lann.. By 
Sarah Addington. Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. $2.00. 


Young readers who already know the 
book The Boy Who Lived in Pudding 
Lane will hail as old. friends the charac- 
ters of this continuing volume. To the 
delight of their small friends, Mother 
Goose characters pop in and out of the 
story, and by their familiar presence lend 
credence to the tale of why the children of 
Hamelin are delayed in their return jour- 
ney to earth by a joyous sojourn in the 
Piper’s “Cave of Delight.” The imagina- 
tive tales are delightfully plausible to the 
small listeners and readers for whom they 
are intended. Miss Kay’s illustrations 
are completely satisfying. M. M. D. 


Science and physical geography will take . 


on new light and meaning. H. H.C, 


The Boy a Knight, 
the Girl an Old-time Lady 


PRAYDRS rok LittLH MmN AND WOMEN AND 
OTHDR HLPruL VuRsrs. By John Martin. 
New York: John Martin’s Book House. $2.00. 

This work was first issued by Harper 
& Brothers in 1912. John Martin has 
now brought out a very beautiful illus- 
trated edition of it from his own publish- 
ing-house, making an attractive gift-book. 
The verses, even those in prayer form, 
might not appeal to children to be used 
as their own prayers. They will, 


Spurs and Cross 


Tun Youne Knicut. By I. M. B. of K. 


Boston: L. O. Page & Oo. 


This book has elements of genuine 
worth. Michael Faversham, the young 
knight in question, accompanies his uncle 
to Rhodes and is present at the famous 
siege of that stronghold by Solyman and 
the Saracen hordes. The portrait of Sir 
Jean de l’Isle Adam, the Grand Master 
of the Knights of St. John, is drawn 
with great sympathy. Michael is human 
enough, although amazingly Presbyterian 
for a boy of fourteen. The incident of 
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the Children 


the betrayal of the island of St. Elmo 
and the story of the vigil of Sir Felix 
beside the sleeping Michael are actually 
moving. After the retreat from Rhodes 
and the establishment of the order in 
Malta, Michael at last wins his spurs 
and cross, only to be thrown into dis- 
grace through the treachery of one of 
the elder knights. Of his escape, and of 
his adventures with the Corsairs, we can- 
not tell here, but in the end he acquits 
himself honorably and as romantically as 
the author can bring himself to allow. 
G. RB. L. 


All Aboard for Appledore! 


Tun ISLAND OF APPLEDORE. By Adair Aldon, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 41.25. 
All aboard for Appledore Island, ye 
Unitarian boys and girls! The Isles of 
Shoals have grown to be dear to all Uni- 
tarian hearts. This book takes us across 


the narrow cove that separates Appledore 
Island from Star Island and lays the 
scene of an appealing story for boys 
and girls on the isle where Celia Thaxter 
lived. The story relates the growth of an 
undying attachment to the lovely isle in 
a boy’s heart; some stirring adventures, 
including the shipwreck of a sloop, and 
the frustration of a German plot. 
M. B. T. 


The Little Furry Creatures 


Buster Brar’s Twins. By Thornton W. 
Burgess. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

The world inhabited by Bre’r Bar, 
Bagheera, and the Pacing Mustang is very 
dear to childhood, so dear that the affec- 
tion for it never entirely ceases. Mr. 
Burgess has been writing animal stories 
for a number of years, and, as they are 


however, give a clearer apprehen- 
sion of the religious life of a child. 
The prayers for a boy use the 
ideal of the knight, while those es- 
pecially for girls present the pic- 
ture of the old-time lady. F. B 


Illustrative Wealth 


Tan PRACTICAL THACHING OF JnSUS 
or NAZARDTH. Volume II. .By Arthur 
W. Fox, London: Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, Essex Hall, Hssexw St., Strand. 
Price 28. 6d. 

' This volume, like the first bear- 


always successful, it must be that 
he makes the rabbit and the coon 
talk as children wish they could. 
The little furry creatures in Buster 
Bear’s Twins, with their frights and 
escapades, should prove as alluring 
as Blacky the Crow and Reddy Fox 
and the others that have gone 
before. Something greater than 
mere pleasure ought to come from 
these delightful tales of the wood 
folk. If they bring home the truth 
that. to kill is the most cowardly 
trait in man, then the work will not 
have been done in vain. G RB. L. 


a 
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Clark Russell. 


Notable Editions 


Tyrnn. By Herman Melville. 
Dodd, Mead € Oo. $3.50. 
Tan WRECK OF THN GROSVENOR. 


New York: 


By W. 
New York: Dodd, Mead € Co. 
$3.00. 

For those who desire notable editions 
for Christmas gifts, here are two books 
to be commended. Herman Melville’s 
Moby Dick has been called by such a dis- 
tinguished critic as John Masefield one of 
the world’s great works of art. Typee is 
almost as noted. It is the story of the 
author’s visit to, and forced sojourn 
upon, one of the Marquesas in the South 
Seas, at that time a place of Edenic happi- 
ness, unspoiled by the contamination of 
the white race. The story of the lovely 
Fayaway, and the account of the life of 
these islanders is beautifully illustrated 
in color by the artist Mead Schaeffer. 
‘The same artist has adorned the pages of 
The Wreck of the Grosvenor, another tale 
of the sea that has survived deservedly the 
wreck of many books. These books are 
indicative of the skill and artistry of our 
better publishers. C. R. ds 


More Mysteries 

Tun AMATEUR INN. By Albert P. Terhune. 
$2.00. 

WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. By Carolyn Yells. 
$2.00. 

New York: George H. Doran Company 

Our creators of detective fiction are 
engaged in a race almost as futile as that 
of the armament race. Hach is out to 
surpass the others with unbelievable 
horrors and incredible mysteries. One 
might wish for a little less of the ultra- 
bizarre in the plot, and a little more of 


good honest characterization. But we 
must take them as they are. These are 
books typical of their class. Mr. Ter- 


hune has given us along with an unac- 
countable robbery, and a strange murder 
in the usual locked room, something new 
in a man frozen to death on the hottest 
day of a New England summer, and a 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde villain. The 
‘best part of his book, however, is a some- 
what eccentric and wholly delightful 
spinster lady, who likes to have her own 
way, but is fine at heart none the less. 
Carolyn Wells has not yet learned to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the functions of 
a sentence and those of a paragraph, but 
she has her incredible mysteries in the 
dead baby who comes to life fifteen years 
after it is buried, and the village idiot 
who holds the clue to the puzzle. 


Books Received 


AH-LING OF PHKING. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. » $1.50. 

TH» Lesson HANDBOOK—1924. By Henry H. 
Meyer. New York; The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. $0.35. 

Tan Dynamic Ministry. By Oscar L. 
Joseph. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.25. 

Quirm WILD ANIMALS. By Beatrice Curtis 
Brown. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00. 

Nuwar Narurn’s Hpart, By Crawford Jack- 
son. Atlanta, Ga.: Privately printed. 

Tur CRUISE oF THH OpIN. By John Cole- 
man. Boston: The Cornhill Publishing Com- 
pany. 

FRINNDS OF MY Linn AS AN INDIAN. By 
James W. Schultz. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $3.00. 


\ 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN 


COMPANY 


The Christ Story for Boys and Girls 
ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 
The author of “The Syrian Christ” retells the story of Jesus in a way that will interest 


both young and old, Jilustrated in color by Tenggren. 


The Magical 


Chance 
DALLAS LORE SHARP 


_ Essays for the young 
in heart who see life as 
an adventure. $1.75 


The Story of 
the Walloons 


WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


A history of the first 


permanent settlers of 
New York and the Mid- 
dle States. $2.00 


The Queen of 


Farrandale 
CLARA L. BURNHAM 
A story of young love 

abounding in absorbing 
incidents and filled with 
charming and genuine 
people. $2.00 


My Garden of 


Memory 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


““Fere are the same 
sprightliness, gaiety, and un- 
quenchable zest that made 
her own delightful Penelope 
so engaging a figure.”-—New 
York Post. Illustrated. $5.00 


$2.50 


The Cheerful 
Giver 
DR._CROTHERS 


Includes “Satan Among 
the Biographers,” “New 
Poets and Poets’ not so 
New,” “The Laboratory 
Method in Morals.” $2.00 


Groups 
and Couples 


FRANCES L. WARNER 


A domestic symphony 
by the author of “Endi- 
cott and I.” $1.75 


The Praise of 
Folly 


BLISS PERRY 


Literary essays by the 
Professor cf English at 
Harvard. $2.00 


RIVERSIDE NEW TESTAMENT 


REV. WILLIAM G. BALLANTINE, D.D. 
“T am delighted with the format of the Riverside New Testament and cannot speak 


with sufficient appreciation of the beauty of the translation. 
scholar in America who could have done it.”—Dr. William E. Barton. 


Filipino Twins 
LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


A new volume of the 
famous Twin Series, For 
children of 5 to 12. 


Illus. $1.75 
When the King 
Came 


GEORGE HODGES 


A new edition of these 
famous New Testament 
Stories, illustrated in color 


RIVERSIDE 
BOOK SHELF 


I doubt if there is another 


$3.00 


Comrades of the 
Rolling Ocean 


RALPH D. PAINE 


“One of the best sea 
stories ever written.”— 
Rochester Post Express. 

Illus. $2.00 


Camp 
Ken-Jockety 


ETHEL HUME BENNETT 


A story of camp life by 
the author of “Judy of 


By Miriam Harriman. | 


2: oe For Seren et: re York Hill.” For girls of 
16. : ! 

of 7 to 5 “peauifliy, ade and Rite toto 18. Tilus. $1.75 

New Stories to ||| Astobiography, ‘Heidi, Ivan- Ella 


° hoe, Robinson Crusoe, The 
Tell to Children Story of a Bad Boy, A. Won- 
der Book and Tanglewood 
Tales, Two Years Before _the 
Mast, Water Babies. Each 
$2.00. Send for Prospectus. 


EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


By the author ot “How 
to Tell Stories to Chil- - 
dren.” For children of 
4 to 10. Illus. $2.00 


FORTUNE’S FOOL 
RAFAEL SABATINI 
“Continuous excitement.”—Boston Transcript, ““A masterpiece.’”—Indianapolis Times. 


“T did not know that any one today could write so glorious a tale.”—Chicago Post. By 
the author of “Scaramouche.” $2.00 


A vivid picture of the 
old-time school life. For 
children of 7 to 14. 

Illus. $1.75 


Send to 2 Park Street, Boston, for our 
free, color-illustrated Holiday Bulletin 
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Jack Frost’s Pictures 
JANET GARGAN 


The pictures that adorn 
My panes, this chilly morn, 

Jack Frost has etched, I know. 
He drew these gulls in flight, 
The sea that glitters bright, 

And cliffs all white with snow; 


These clouds tossed by the gale, 

This white-winged ship in sail 
With canvas tightly stretched ; 

This silvery sea and land, 

This lighthouse on the strand,— 
All these Jack Frost has etched. 


Banburies and Gingersnaps 
ROSE BROOKS 


“very Saturday morning my Aunt 
Marjory bakes banburies and ginger- 
snaps, and just as soon as I finish break- 
fast I go ovér and sit on her back steps. 
She ’xpects me. Lots and lots of ’em 
she makes, and she has to begin early, 
to get the first lot baked before the iceman 
comes. She ’xpects him, too, every Sat- 
urday, with a big piece of ice, and course 
he likes Aunt Marjory’s banburies and 
gingersnaps. Everybody in this town 
does. I’m awful proud of ’em,—the ban- 
buries and gingersnaps, I mean. 

“Aunt Marjory can roll gingersnaps 
as thin as paper. Um—and crisp! They 
break with a snap. That’s why they’re 
named that, I s’pose; and she makes ’em 
so thin you have to eat ’bout twelve to 
know you’ve eaten one. There’s twelve 
to a pan, so you can see, Aunt Marjory 
has to hurry with the pans. She gets 
lots and lots of ’em all rolled out before 
breakfast—before my breakfast, I mean 

'—and lots of banburies all rolled up 
tight in their crusts. Soon as I can get 
there, she lets me prink the edges of the 
banburies all round with a fork. She 
depends on me for that—that’s what she 
says. And you have to use a silver fork 
and dip it in flour every three prinks. 

“When I get ’em all done we begin to 
bake. Aunt Marjory puts the pans in 
and out of the oven, and I sit on the 
back steps and wait for the iceman, and 
keep ‘my weather-eye’ out for some of 
our friends. That’s what Aunt Marjory 
calls it, and I’ve always wanted to know 
which eye it is, but I can’t ever quite 
ask. Funny, how some things you can’t 
make up your mind to ask what they 
mean. 

“One of our friends I have to keep my 
weather-eye out for is Captain Wilkins. 
He likes banburies and gingersnaps as 
well as the iceman does—but then, they 
all do, And Captain Wilkins comes early. 
He has white hair and a broad hat and 
a cane, and a big basket to do his errands 
in, and Saturdays he comes through our 
Street. Other days he goes a shorter way. 
Mostly I hang over the fence on my 
stomach till he comes along, so I won’t 
miss him. He never comes in ‘less you 
ask him, Our other Saturday friends do, 
so they’re not so much trouble. This 


morning he came before the iceman, and 
I ran across the street to tell him ‘bout 
the banburies and gingersnaps, ’cause he’s 
deaf. I should think he’d remember we 
always have ’em Saturday mornings, but 
he never does. He acts just as s’prised 
every time I tell him. Mostly he has a 
shell in his pocket for me. Funny, ’cause 
he never has one when I meet him week- 
days on other streets. 

“Aunt Marjory is always ‘pleased as 
Punch’—that’s something else I’m going 
to ask about. some day—to see him. She 
is to see everybody. Captain Wilkins 
usually eats three banburies and nine 
gingersnaps right down. I count ’em, but 
he doesn’t know it. And Aunt Marjory 
stands at the screen door and talks to 
him ’bout his sons that have gone away. 
He likes to talk about ’em. They never 
talk about anything else. I guess they’re 
nice sons, ’cause he looks all happy when 
he talks about ’em. Some day they’re 
all three coming back at once to see him— 
this year, maybe. If they do, I hope 
they’ll all come down our street Satur- 
day morning, too. 

“And when he goes, Captain Wilkins 
gets to the bottom step—funny, happens 
the same way every time—and Aunt Mar- 
jory calls out: ‘Oh, wait a minute, Cap- 
tain! I have so many of these banburies 
and gingersnaps this morning, David and 
Tll never get them eaten up. You'd 
oblige me if you’d take a few with you. 
Have you time to wait?’ 

“He always has, and in a minute—I 
don’t know how she does ’em up so fast 
—Aunt Marjory comes out and slips two 
little packages, all tied up in wax paper, 
in his errand-basket. 

“Then we wait for our next friend. 
This morning it was the iceman. I open 
the door for him, so he won’t have to 
slide the ice off the leather apron he wears 
on his back, till he gets inside. Aunt 
Marjory is busy with pans every time he 
comes, and she always calls out to me, 
‘O David, here are some banburies and 
gingersnaps. Wouldn’t Mr. Brown like a 
few?’ 

“Mr. Brown never knows what to say 
to Aunt Marjory, but he talks to me all 
right. He gets all red and says: ‘Thank 
you, ma’am. Thank you, ma’am.’ And 
then he and I sit out on the back steps 
a few minutes, and he tells me lots and 
lots of things ’bout his boy that’s as big 
as me, but sick,—something the matter 
with his legs,—has to sit in a wheel chair. 
And when he gets to the bottom step— 
Mr. Brown, I mean—Aunt Marjory comes 
to the door again, just the way she does 
with Captain Wilkins, and says, just as 
sorry as if she were Ben’s mother: ‘Ben’s 
better, isn’t he, Mr. Brown? He will be, I 
know he will,’ and then something ’bout 
‘a long lane.’ I don’t know what lane, 
*cause I always slip in the door and get 
the two little packages I know will be 
on the table, all done up for Ben. And I 
run out the front door with ‘em and put 
‘em on the seat of the ice-wagon, and 
then I run back through the house and am 
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‘back on the kitchen steps before you 


ean wink. Guess Mr. Brown wonders how 
those banburies and gingersnaps get 
there! One Saturday he got all red— 
way he does—and tried to tell Aunt Mar- 
jory how much Ben likes ’em, but she 
ran in the house and ealled back, ‘Oh, 
don’t I smell something burning? Funny; 
I didn’t smell a thing. 

“Then there’s Mr. Blair,—he’s one of 
our greatest friends. He’s the postman. 
Aunt Marjory has a letter-slot, and some 
days when I’m there he drops in a letter 
and it just clicks and off goes ‘Mr. Blue 
Blair.’ We call him that ’cause it sounds 
nice and he is ‘blue outside but not inside’ 
—that’s what Aunt Marjory says. He's 
the smiliest person I ever saw. Well, I 
was going to say, Saturday morning he 
always rings the bell—such a tug the 
cord shivers afterwards, and he’s neyer 
gone when I get to the door with the 
banburies and gingersnaps. He just loves 
’em—you can see he does by the way he 
smiles all over, besides the way he eats 
’em. ‘With a relish, Aunt Marjory says, 
and I don’t know what that is, either. 
I’ve never seen him use anything, and 
I’ve watched hard ever since she said it. 
‘Isn’t it lovely we have something he 
likes,—that’s what Aunt Marjory says. 
“Think of the many lovely things he 


Snow 


O wonderful world of white! 
When trees are hung with lace, 
And the rough winds chide, 
And snowflakes hide 
Each bleak unsheltered place: 
When birds and brooks are dumb—what 
then? 
O, round we go to the green again. 
—G. Cooper. 


Sentence Sermon 


The Lord is in His holy temple: let 
all the earth keep silence before Him.— 
Habakkuk ii. 20. 


brings us the year round,—letters and 
postcards, and packages at Christmas!’ 
“IT said he didn’t write ’em all, but 
Aunt Marjory said that didn’t matter, we 
wouldn’t get them without him. And then 
I said we would get them without him, 
cause if there wasn’t Mr. Blair, there’d 
be another postman, and Aunt Marjory 
just laughed and said: ‘What difference 
whether it’s Mr. Blair or somebody else? 
Mr. Somebody Else would be nice, too. 
I know he would.’- Funny, the way Aunt 
Marjory thinks every single body she 
knows is nice some way, and everybody 
she’s "going to know is going to be. 
“This morning a man came we didn’t 
know. I heard the side gate click and 
looked to see which friend was coming 
next, and I didn’t know him, but he 
looked nice—and young. ‘Hello, sonny!’ 
That’s what he said. ‘Mother home?’ 
“And I said Aunt Marjory was making 
banburies and gingersnaps, and he puck- 
ered up his mouth to whistle, but straight- 
ened it out instead and took off his hat, 
‘cause there was Aunt Marjory, come out 
to see who it was. And he asked, polite 
as anybody could, did she have any work 
he could do? ‘Just out of hospital,’ that’s 
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what he said, but strong enough to 
work. 

‘ “And my Aunt Marjory said, what kind 
‘of work, and he said any kind at all, 
and then Aunt Marjory looked at him 
hard, and asked, had he had a mouthful 
of breakfast, and he acted as shy as. Mr. 
Brown does and said something ‘bout 
not being hungry, and Aunt Marjory said: 
‘Well, ’m hungry! I had breakfast with 
the larks. And I’m going to have a cup 
of coffee, and I hope you'll have one with 
me.’ And she went in and put on the 
coffee-pot all over again, and pretty soon 
she was back with a tray and cups and 
eoffee and a plate of bread and butter, 
besides banburies and gingersnaps, of 
course. She sent me in the kitchen to 
take the last lot of gingersnaps out of 
their pans, and I heard them talking; 
and when I came back, our new young 
man was thanking her, and she was 
Saying there was nothing to thank her 
for,—that she had known of the job for 
a week and had been wishing she knew 
somebody to fill it. 

“He had banburies and gingersnaps in 
his pockets, too, when he went away, and 
he’s coming to supper next Saturday night. 
Aunt Marjory said something “bout how 
small the world was, and that she’d known 
his mother when she was young. I don’t 
know just what she meant, but aflyway 
I liked him and so did Aunt Marjory, 
and he liked our banburies and ginger- 
snaps. My, but I’m proud of the kind we 
make! 

“Lots of other people came this morning, 
and course we have lots of boy friends. 
And of course Aunt Marjory sent me with 
a plateful, all covered with a napkin, to 
old_Mrs. Palmer, who likes ’em and can’t 
get over to us any more; and another 
plateful to Milly Neal, who used to sew 
for Aunt Marjory, but can’t any more, 
Jeause her mother’s sick and she has to 
stay home. And Tommy Bartlett always 
depends on ’em, too,—he’s on his crutches 
looking for me every time I take him his 
plateful. When I’d d’strib’ted all our 


Children Who Drink Milk 


Mr. W. A. Wentworth of Columbus, 
Ohio, speaking recently in Philadelphia, 
Pa., before the World’s Dairy Congress, 
reported a survey made by the Pennsyl- 
yania Agricultural College to the effect 
that in those towns where, as a result of 
the efforts of the National Dairy Council, 
children had been taught to become milk 
drinkers, only 11 per cent. were under 
weight, as compared with 33 per cent. in 
the country at large. Mr. Wentworth 
spoke of the work among the children of 
Youngstown, Ohio, where after an edu- 
cational campaign the use of milk in- 
ereased 13 per cent.; also of the good work 
done in Bridgeton, N.J., where the Coun- 
cil, withthe hearty co-operation of the 
Parent-Teachers Association, reduced se- 
rious underweight among the children by 
40 per cent. The Dairy Council is striv- 
ing to fix in the minds of children and 
parents the fact that a strong body, re- 
sistant to disease, is every person’s most 
valuable asset, and that a diet in which 
good milk forms a large part is sure to 
lead to health. 
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platefuls, I went back to say good-by to 
Aunt Marjory, and she was sitting on the 
back steps, turning the pages of the cook- 
book and looking worried. ‘Two friends 
of mine are coming to luncheon, David,’ 
she said. ‘They just telephoned. What 
shall I have?’ 

“Don’t they like banburies and ginger- 
snaps!’ I asked her, and she laughed and 
said maybe they did, but she didn’t happen 
to have any left. I fished out the ones I 
had in my pockets, but she wouldn’t take 
them, and she laughed again and said, 
‘O David, don’t we have the best fun 
with our Saturday baking!’ 

“We'd like to have you come to the 
back door, too,—any Saturday morning. 
There never was anybody Aunt Marjory 
wasn’t glad to see, so I know she’ll let 
me ask you. It’s a little white. house, 
with lilac bushes in front, and it’s on a 
eurvy street, and there’s a garden, and 
just open the side gate and come round 
the path to the back steps. If you’re not 
sure which house it is, you'll smell the 
banburies and gingersnaps as you go by.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Propose Changing the Calendar 


With the exception of about eight mil- 
lion people, the civilized world now uses 
the Gregorian calendar. On October 14, 
two hundred million inhabitants of East- 
ern Siberia, Northern and Western Asia, 
and Eastern Europe abandoned the use 
of the Julian calendar in favor of the 
other, which has been followed by the 
larger part of the world for hundreds of 
years. Only Ruthenian Catholics in 
Ukrainia, or Little Russia, now use the 
Julian form of reckoning. - 

From the time that Julius Cesar pro- 
claimed the Julian calendar, in 46 B.c., 
it was used by the civilized parts of the 
world till 1582. Cersar’s calculations 
stated that a year contains 365 days and 
6 hours. In this estimation he made a 
slight error, however, as the actual length 
of-a year is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
and 46 seconds. By reckoning a year as 
86514 days, the Julian calendar adds an 
extra day to February every fourth year— 
leap-year. 

Though Czsar’s mistake in calculation 
was slight, yet the Julian calendar, after 
being in use for more than sixteen hun- 
dred years, had ten leap-days too many. 
For instance, the calendar reckoned that 
the seasons’ changes fell on March 21, 
June 21, September 21, and December 21, 
whereas the calendar was actually ten 
days behind time. 

In 1582, Pope Gregory XIII, in order 
to correct this error, proclaimed the Grego- 
rian calendar, declaring the day after 
October 4, 1582, to be October 15. The 
Gregorian reckoning eliminates three leap- 
days in every four hundred years, giving 
the length of a day as 365 days, 5 hours, 49 
minutes, and 12 seconds. That estimation 
is twenty-eight seconds longer than the 
actual solar year,—the exact time it takes 
the earth to revolve around the sun. 

Catholic countries—Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy—adopted the Gregorian calendar at 
ouce. In 1587, France, the Catholic parts 
of Switzerland, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands, as well as Poland and Hungary, 
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The Owl . 


MARGARET HILL 


An owl sits in the tallest tree 
Of our back yard; 
Tu-whit! Tu-whee! 


And puffs his feathers out and scowls 
As is the habit of all owls; 
Tu-whit! Tu-whoo! 


A butterfly, a bird, a bee 
Flit past his nose; 
Tu-whit! Tu-whee! 


He sleeps right on, his eyes shut tight, 
Nor wakes till darkness blots all light; 
Tu-whit! Tu-whoo! 


I’m glad I’m I, and he is he, 
That stupid owl in our tall tree; 
Tu-whit! Tu-whee! 


I’d hate to have all days go by 
Without one look at earth or sky; 
Tu-whit! Tu-whoo! 


had accepted it. In 1700 the Protestant 
German states and Holland and Denmark 
fell into line, while 1701 saw its use in 
Protestant Switzerland. 

By act of Parliament, Great Britain in 
1752 began to use the Gregorian calendar, 
the change applying also to the American 
colonies. In that year the Julian cal- 
endar was eleven days behind time, and to 
correct the error the day after September 
2 was declared to be September 14. 

In 1752, George Washington was twenty 
years old. Feeling that he was growing 
old too fast, by ten days, he changed his 
birthday from February 11 to February 
22. 

Now that nearly the whole world has 
united in the use of the Gregorian calen- 
dar, there is a movement afoot to change 
it, the League of Nations having appointed 
a special committee to consider sugges- 
tions on the subject from all the govern- 
ments and religions in the world. One 
suggestion is that Easter be a fixed holi- 
day, instead of falling, as it now does, 
between March 22 and April 25, according 
to the moon. Another suggestion divides 
the year into thirteen months of twenty- 
eight days each, a reckoning which necessi- 
tates the adding of another day each year, 
that day, still according to the suggestion, 
to be celebrated as an international holi- 
day. If the world comes to an agreement, 
still another calendar may replace the 
Gregorian, which replaced the Julian. 


“Smoky” and “Buffalo Bill” 


A spirited black horse named “Smoky” 
recently arrived in New York City after 
a trip from the ranch near Cody, Wyo., 
formerly owned by Col. William F. Cody, 
familiarly known as “Buffalo ,Bill.” 
“Smoky” has come East to pose for Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney, who is at work 
on an equestrian statue of “Smoky’s” 
former master. The statue will be of 
bronze and will stand in a prominent 
position on the fifty acres of land which 
Cody, the town founded by Buffalo Bill, 
has set apart in his honor, on the out- 
skirts of its boundaries. 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


General Allen to Feed 
German Children 


A country-wide campaign to carry relief 
to 2,000,000 children in Germany during 
the winter is having the support of the 
Society of Friends, who -will administer 
supplies of food and fuel. The chairman 
of the American committee is Maj.-Gen. 
Henry T. Allen, who commanded the army 
of ocenpation in Germany. The plan of 
the committee will cover the period from 
November 5 to April 16. The committee 
estimates that it will cost about two cents 
to supply one meal a day to each child. 
One of the most liberal contributions re- 
ceived so far is that of Julius Rosenwald, 
member of the Chicago committee. He 
gave $100,000. 


Death of Frederick A. Bisbee 


Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee, editor of the 
Universalist Leader, died suddenly at his 
winter home in Miami, Fla., Friday, No- 
vember 16. Dr. Bisbee was born in 
Nunda, N.Y., February 28, 1855. He 
graduated from Crane Theological School, 
Tufts College, in the class of 1877, and the 
same year was ordained to the Univer- 
salist ministry. He received a call to 
the Church of Our Father, Spencer, Mass., 
remaining there six years. He then went 
to the Church of the Restoration, Phila- 
delphia, where he was pastor from 1883 
to 1898. In the course of his pastorate 
in that city he became editor of Today, 
a monthly magazine. In 1898 he accepted 
the editorship of the Universalist Leader, 
Boston, Mass., which position he held at 
the time of his death. Dr. Bisbee was a 
member of a number of organizations, 
among them being the American Educa- 
tion Association, the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals, and the 
International Peace Union. He was well 
known as a college lecturer and as an 
author. 


Religious Decadence in Indiana 


The Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, of which Dr. John R. Mott is 
chairman, after investigating conditions 
in the State of Indiana, reports that re- 
ligious teaching and practice is at a low 
ebb throughout that State. The report 
was made under the direction of Walter 8. 
Athearn. The Institute found that many 
ehurch buildings are wholly without fire 
protection, and that supervisors and 
teachers of Sunday-schools need both ex- 
perience and training. The denominations 
wofully lack the spirit of co-operation 
with each other; for instance, the survey 
failed:to discover one denomination which 
had satisfactorily related itself to the gen- 
eral Sunday-school movement. As a result 
of this failure of co-ordination there is 
overwhelming evidence of friction, waste- 
fulness, and inefficiency. The survey, 
which was completed at a cost of $100,000, 
shows that of 2,835,492 people in the State, 
275,914 are Catholic, 25,833 are Jewish, 
5,670 belong to other non-Protestant faiths, 


793,988 are members of Protestant 
churches. Sixty-one per cent. of the en- 
tire population, or 1,734,137, are not mem- 
bers of any church. The survey made 
interesting discoveries with reference to 
religious influences, brought to bear on 
children. Of the children and youth under 
twenty-five years of age, 187,940 are 
Catholic, 12,650 are Jewish, 2,820 belong 
to families of other non-Protestant faiths, 
486,140 are Protestants, and 749,840 are 
nominally Protestants but are not identi- 
fied with any church. There are 615,150 
children in Sunday-school, parochial 
school, or other religious schools. 

The findings of the survey could be 
duplicated in certain other States, for in- 
stance, in the matter of actual hours of 
religious training, and the hold the Sun- 
day-school has on young people. In In- 
diana, children receive only twenty-four 
hours of religious education annually. 
The pupils who are enrolled are absent 
every other Sunday. Of every four chil- 
dren who are enrolled in Sunday-school at 
twelve years of age, three drop out before 
they are eighteen. 


Wine for the Communion 


“According to statistics each Catholic 
priest in the State of Pennsylvania used 
last year thirty gallons of fermented wine 
for sacramental purposes.” This state- 
ment in the Herald and Presbyter was 
emphatically denied by the Catholic Tele- 
graph, which stated that the number of 
gallons was a little over fifteen for each 
priest. Commenting on this item of news, 
the United Presbyterian remarks: “There 
are about the same number of Presby- 
terian ministers of all bodies in Pennsyl- 
vania as Catholic priests, and they are 
credited with drawing out only four gal- 
lons for the whole number in the entire 
State. It occurs to us that this is just 
four more gallons of alcoholic wine than 
was necessary for these ministers.” 


Roosevelt and the Bible 


When Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt invited 
the directors of the American Bible So- 
ciety to hold their annual meeting at 
her home in Oyster Bay, recently, she 
well expressed the spirit of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was an admirer and life- 
long student of the Bible. Mrs. Roosevelt 
showed her guests Mr. Roosevelt’s Bible, 
which, she explained, “he always. kept at 
his hand on the reading-stand in the north 
room.” It was still in its original place. 


_A Community Mission 


The churches of Portland, Me., have 
concluded an important united effort 
under the direction of the Church Federa- 
tion. It was known as a Community Mis- 
sion, and was conducted from November 
11 to November 21. The speaker at the 
first meeting was Dr. Charles L. Goodell, 
New York City. 


An Interview with 
President Harding 


Among incidents illustrating the char- 
acter of the late President Harding, which 
haye recently come to light, are those in 
an interview in the New York Herald. 
The interviewer noticed in Mr. Harding’s 
office an engraving of Lincoln, a portrait 
of Roosevelt, and a Bible showing signs 
of use. Mr. Harding saw that Mr. Hill 
was observing them and remarked: “I 
was talking about Cabinet-making a little 
while ago. Here are my inspirations.” He 
pointed to the two portraits and the Bible. 

“In considering men for places in the 

Cabinet, I have done my best to hold 
them up to Lincoln, to Roosevelt, and to 
the teachings of the Scriptures. In weigh- 
ing the fitness of this man and that I 
have often asked myself: ‘Is he the kind 
of man that Mr. Lincoln, the great demo- 
erat, would have approved? Is he the 
kind of man who would have met the ap- 
proval of Colonel Roosevelt, the great 
American, and is he the kind of man 
who believes very devoutly in the Bible 
as the Word of God?’ 
“There have been some other tests to 
meet the exigencies of the new times, but 
don’t you think that a Cabinet composed 
of the quality of American citizens who 
would have been acceptable to Abraham 
Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt and who 
reasonably meet the manhood test of the 
Bible is a pretty good conception? That’s 
the kind of Cabinet I hope to have. I 
don’t like to talk about religion just for 
the sake of conversation, but I do be- 
lieve that we need more of it in our Ameri- 
can life, more of it in government, the 
real spirit of it. I think there should. 
be more of the ‘do unto others as you 
would be done by’ spirit of service. It 
might interest you to know that, while I 
have always. been a great reader of the 
Bible, I have never read it so closely as 
in the last weeks, when my mind has been 
bent upon the work I must shortly take 
up.” 


Graded School of Religion Daily 


In the city of Malden, Mass., the home 
of model churches and church schools, an 
attempt will be made by the ministers to 
conduct a grade religious school, to meet 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day evenings, with courses of study satis- 
factory to the various denominations. The 
school is located in the First Congrega- 
tional Church and is under the direction 
of Edwin Troland, a layman. Hach child 
will attend twice a week, and courses 
will be arranged for eight school grades, 
reaching from the lower grades to high- 
school pupils. By way of introducing the 
project to the public, four leading min- 
isters of Malden preached sermons Sunday 
morning, November 18, on the topic, “The 
Coming of the Kingdom of God, and the 
Education of the Child to Lead in the 
Kingdom.” f 


Church of All Souls. 
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A Church by Correspondence 


Does the reader know that for a score 
of years there has been in existence a 
Unitarian church without a fixed habita- 
tion, whose members though they are not 
blind yet never see one another (this 
may be somewhat exaggerated), and whose 
minister keeps in communication with 
them all by correspondence? Rey. William 
Channing Brown, who until recently was 
Wield Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, was the organizer—or cre- 
ator—of this “parish” without bounds, 
and the story of it in brief is as follows: 


HE UNITARIAN CHURCH of All 

Souls was organized in the autumn 
of 1903 and now celebrates its twentieth 
anniversary. Its purpose and method of 
work were drawn up at the beginning, on 
a sheet headed “An PExplanation.”’ The 
mailing-list has changed each year, old 
names being erased and new names added, 
but it has remained constantly at about 
100. It has brought the minister into in- 
timate relations with hundreds of people 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
When he preached in Kansas City several 
years ago, a man sitting in the front pew 
of the church had traveled several hun- 
dred miles to attend. He later introduced 
himself as a longtime member of the 
The same- expe- 
rience came last winter in Colorado 
Springs, Col., only this time it was a 
whole family from Central Illinois. There 
are on the books eighty-one names of per- 
sons who have formally joined. In the 
life of the church nearly $2,000 has been 
contributed for the missionary work of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
Thirty-six persons have been made life 
members of the Association. Among them 
are Annie 8. Priestley of Northumberland, 
Pa., and her sister Jean, great-grand- 
daughters of Joseph Priestley; Mrs. J. A. 
Stockton of Bartlett, Tex.; James D. Mar- 
tin of Lost River, Ida.; Miss Meta Hillje, 
Alvin, Tex.; Dean J. M. Hamilton of the 
University of Montana; Mrs. Frances P. 
Grant of Meridian, Miss.; R. N. Adams 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; Thomas J. 
Camp of Beebe, Ark. These and others 
have been given spiritual hospitality in 
the Unitarian Fellowship through this 
ehurch. Children on a remote ranch in 
Montana have been christened in the name 
of the church. Generous contributions 
have been made for earthquake sufferers 
in San Francisco, the Dayton flood vic- 
tims, and the Transylvanian churches. 
To the Unitarian Campaign the church 
gift was $437. This service has all been 
done through correspondence and such 
casual contacts as have been possible. 
At the May Meetings several years ago 
one gentleman came as delegate for the 
church from Altoona, Pa., and another 
from Bennington, Vt. Is there any other 
fellowship of religious believers that can 


_ give such a demonstration of faith and 


loyalty, conducted entirely by correspond- 
ence and by one minister who is alone 
responsible for the enterprise? 


x 


Twentieth Anniversary of Mr. Brown’s Congregation 


Following is a recent letter sent to 
members by the minister: 
“Dear Friends: 

“IT send you a midsummer greeting. 
The ‘Tapestry Weavers’ [a new tract by 
Dr. Frank C. Doan] and the announce- 
ment of the New Haven meeting of Uni- 
tarians will interest you. 

“The commanding issue of to-day is 
whether the aspirations of man can be 
made to move in harmony with his knowl- 
edge? Can religion and reason pull to- 
gether? The idealistic, generous, noble 
elements in the human mind,—can they 
be so ordered as to appeal to the thought- 
ful, the truth-loving, the wise? 

“Two hundred years ago the twenty- 
fifth day of last February, a man, then in 
his ninety-second year, died in the city 
of London, after having labored for nearly 
sixty years as a builder, contractor, and 
architect. His name was Christopher 
Wren and he had been knighted by the 
King for his distinguished public services. 
Wren was the builder of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. He did something else which came 
near making a silent revolution in the 
habits of public worship. In the year 
1666 a fire swept over London and de- 
stroyed, among many thousands of build- 
ings, nearly 100 first parish churches. 
Wren rebuilt almost fifty of these. The 
standards of worship up to Wren’s time 
had been modeled on the Cathedral. 
People came and stood or knelt on the 
stone floor. They saw the beautiful win- 
dows, the altar with its candles, the 
priests in rich robes; they heard the best 
music the ages had produced; they felt 
the sense of beauty, majesty, mystery. - 

“But in Wren’s newly constructed 
churches all this was changed. ‘There 
were in each edifice two architectural 
features: a tower steeple or belfry to in- 
dicate this building as one to express the 
aspirations of man, lifting up from the 
earth toward the blue, and an auditorium 
where people came to hear. Benches and 
pews were put into this room where per- 
sons could sit, listen, and meditate. Teach- 
ing and preaching in public worship be- 
came more prominent. Soon this style of 
public worship spread over the earth 
whereyer the Anglo-Saxon went. These 
meeting-houses began to rise, steeple at 
one end and auditorium at the other, in 
Australia, New Zealand, up and down the 
Atlantic Seaboard in America. 

“This was a new emphasis in religion. 
The accent was changed from appeal to 
emotion and the senses, to persuasion, 
meditation, reasoning. And in these Prot- 
estant meeting-houses the thought basis 
for democracy and our modern institutions 
was laid. Men won self-respect and ini- 
tiative through worship of God with head 
as well as heart, the reason as well as 
instinct. 

“This revolution in worship is a sym- 
bol of the spirit and purpose of the Uni- 
tarian Church. Not a little sectarian 
issue, not a quibble about the number of 
Godheads in the Heart of the Eternal, 
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but a strong, brave desire for the use of 
the mind in interpreting the Universe in 
its deepest and holiest aspects. 

“Many of the most thoughtful of hu- 
mankind hold that if to-day man’s reason 
and his aspirations could be brought into 
a new harmony, some of the most serious 
problems of the time would be solved. 
Sertainly the soul of us all would find 


aw sec rit: E ~ 
new security “A ffectionately, 


“WILLIAM CHANNING Brown. 


*“August 1, 1923.” 


On the Appearance of Some Verses 


At a recent meeting of the Cambridge 
Association of Unitarian ministers the 
following lines were read by the author, 
in affectionate tribute to Rev. Seth Curtis 
Beach, D.D., on the appearance of his 
volume entitled “Verses.” 


LEWIS GILBERT WILSON 


Dear Friend, for many a fateful day - 

You’ve walked beside Life’s restless ocean, 
You’ve talked and laughed, and sung the lay 
That wakens many a fond emotion: 


You’ve entered on your friendship’s roll 
The names of sinners, saints, and sages; 
And often has your own brave soul 
Spread wisdom on prophetic pages. 


If you could weigh, as Commerce weighs 
Its cargoes sold by bulk and measure, 

The varied freightage of your days, 

No common scales could score the treasure! 


You’ve lived through earthquakes, plagues, and 
wars, 

Through church upheavals and conventions ; 

You’ve championed many a righteous cause 

And brought forth peace from base dissensions : 


You’ve seen this hard-shelled earth of ours 
Turn turtle while the nations waited, 

And to the dogs you’ve seen the Powers 
Consign the laws that Satan hated. 


I wish I were a bard inspired 

Whose pen all famous deeds rehearses, 
Then would I say what I’ve desired 
To say, concerning your own ‘‘Verses.” 


In them you’ve found the magic way 
To phrase your noblest inspiration 
And open for us, day by day, 

Your soul’s triumphant revelation. 


To Friendship’s wondrous ties you’ve paid 
Your tribute of true worth and merit, 
And on Faith’s altar you have laid 

The efflorescence of your spirit. 


In hymns that Time will never blur, 
That keep the light within us burning, 
Which all our deepest longings stir 
And language gives to our dumb yearning; 


In flights of faith and hope and love, 
And to the Christ-life pure devotion, 
Your ‘‘Verses” raise us far above 
The tumult of Life’s restless ocean, 


Keep walking by this sea of Time,— 
We need you now, we need you ever. 
There’s something hallowed and sublime 
In him who does things for—Forever! 
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The Inn of Tranquillity 


MARGARET McLAUGHLIN 


S A CHILD, I had little respect for 
churehes, but great respect for one 
church—my mother’s, the Disciples of 
Christ. The members of this denomina- 
tion were called by their enemies, who 
were legion, Campbellites; but because 
this was my mother’s church, it was right 
in my eyes, and because the other de- 
nominations in our little provincial South- 
ern community disliked this denomination, 
they were wrong. When I went to an- 
other church, it was to hear Aunt Polly 
Buck shout, to watch Uncle Johnny Mor- 
gan pray, and to see and hear other 
brothers shout: “Amen!” “So be it!” 
“Praise God!” I must not forget ‘‘Din- 
ner in the ground!” When I went to the 
church of my mother, it was because she 
went. That was not often, for there was 
no congregation of her denomination in 
the neighborhood, and when a minister 
came, he preached in the schoolhouse. I 
was not sorry to go but seldom, as no 
one ever shouted at our services, and the 
minister always preached the same ser- 
mon from the same Seripture, about 
Philip and the eunuch. How well I re- 
member the scene in the schoolhouse, and 
I can still hear the minister’s voice as he 
read! There were different ministers, but 
always the same voice, ministerially ro- 
tund. “And as they went on their way, 
they came to a certain water: and the 
eunuch said, See, here is water; what 
doth hinder me to be baptized? And 
Philip said, If thou believest with all 
thine heart, thou mayest. And he an- 
swered and said, I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God. And he com- 
manded the chariot to stand still: and 
they went down both into the water, both 
Philip and the eunuch; and he baptized 
him. And when they were come up out 
of the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught 
away Philip, that the eunuch saw him 
no more: and he went on his way re- 
joicing.” 

The people were very earnest in their 
belief that the whole plan of salvation 
lay in this brief story, but no one of the 
congregation ever shouted or even said 
“Amen.” However, the expression of their 
faces told more plainly than shouting how 
firmly they believed the gospel that was 
being preached to them. ‘The minister 
often said that he and his people had 
head religion and that the other denomi- 
nations had heart religion. I did not 
understand, but I felt that heart reli- 
gion was an absurd thing; it caused Aunt 
Polly Buck to make a spectacle of her- 
self by shouting and praying in public— 
the latter most unwomanly. It was heart 
religion, too, that made Uncle Johnny 
Morgan funny when he prayed; I resolved 
never to have heart religion. 

When I was perhaps ten or twelve, I 
became troubled about George Washington. 
It had just been borne in upon me in 
some way that he was the Father of 
our Country and a very great and good 
man. When I asked my mother of what 
church he was a member and she told 
me that he was an Episcopalian, I felt 


it a great pity that a man so good, and 
one who had done so much for our coun- 
try, should be damned. He must be, 
however, as he had never been baptized, 
that is, really baptized by being put en- 
tirely under the water. If I had talked 
to my mother, she would have helped me; 
but these were insoluble mysteries and 
not to be discussed even with her, who 
knew all things. 

I first took religion as a personal mat- 
ter once when I was ill. I thought if I 
should die without being baptized, I should 
be damned eternally. I knew one Bible 
text besides that about Philip and the 
eunuch: “He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, and he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.” I resolved 
to join the chureh at the first oppor- 
tunity if I recovered, but when the op- 
portunity came, I waited for a more 
convenient season. If I had told my 
mother of my fears, she would have as- 
sured me that I need not be troubled. 
I am sure now that she did not take the 
tenets of her church very seriously. A 
strict member of the church once said 
in the presence of our family that he 
was sure his father, who had not been 
immersed, was in hell at that moment. 
My mother thought this absurd. She was 
not troubled about my father, who had 
died without immersion. She had read 
much and had liberal views. There was 
no other church in the neighborhood for 
her, however, as the ministers were all 
exceedingly ignorant and bigoted, and 
even more inconsistent than the minis- 
ters of her own denomination. 

After my mother’s death I drifted away 
from the church, having begun to realize 
that no just and reasonable God would 
damn all the people in the world except 
the members of one small sect in the 
United States. Also, it was impossible for 
me any longer to accept the doctrines of 
the Trinity, of the Virgin Birth, and of 
eternal punishment. At this time I began 
to read concerning the miracles, and was 
delighted to find that many people ex- 
plained them away, while others rejected 
them outright. If there had been some 
one to guide me, I might have come to 
port then. 

After a good many years of barren 
doubting I went to a school in Ohio in 
which the Christian Associations con- 
ducted a noonday prayer-meeting. In 
listening to the young men and women 
I discovered that very sensible persons 
believed in heart religion and practiced 
and enjoyed it. I joined the Methodist 
Church, to the great grief of some of my 
friends and of one or two members of 
my family. I remember how one of these 
friends talked to me the next time she 
saw me. She spent the night with me, 
evidently with the fixed purpose of bring- 
ing me back to the faith. 

“But you were not baptized,” she said; 
“vou were only sprinkled.’ There were 
tears in her voice. 

“T don’t think that makes any differ- 
ence,” I answered. 
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“But the Bible teaches that immersion 
is the only baptism, and it says, ‘He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved, 
and he that believeth not shall be 
damned.’ ” 

I turned the conversation to other 
things, thereby convincing my friend that 
I was lost eternally. She thinks so still. 

The teacher of the Bible class in my 
church, the Methodist, attempted to es- 
tablish the doctrine of the Trinity. His 
attempts convinced me that the doctrine 
could never have a place in my theology 
eyen though I was a Methodist. Not the 
doctrines of the Methodist Church had 
attracted, but the friendly spirit. I was 
a member of this denomination for a 


good many years, happy enough if the | 


congregation with which I happened to 
be connected (I lived in several different 
communities in these years) was com- 
posed of pleasant, sensible people, but 
dropping out of any congregation not so 
constituted. In time, however, going to 
church became a great bore, as the ser- 
mons were not vital. Besides, reciting the 
Apostles’ Creed was either foolish or 
wicked,—foolish if I believed 
wicked if I did not. The minister, on 
coming to the charge, often explained 
away parts of the Creed, but the parts 
left were more than I could accept. As 
the sermons were based ona plan of sal- 
yation I had rejected, which included 
original sin, the fall of man, the purchase 
of humankind by the blood of Christ, and 
other tenets equally absurd, going to 
church was worse than a waste of time; 
it was wicked. I was quite happy after 
this with my freedom from all church 
duties, though I felt the church should be 
supported. This I was willing to do, 
provided that support did not extend to 
my being compelled to listen to sermons 
that insulted my intelligence. Yet quite 
as intelligent people as I listened with 


pleasure to the sermons. I could not 
understand. 

There was a Universalist church in X—, 
where I lived from - to The ser- 


mons suited me, but one of the prominent 
members of the congregation so disgusted 
me that I attended the services but sel- 
dom. It is clear to me now that the 
church had lost its hold upon me or such 
a circumstance as the presence of a re- 
pulsive person would not haye kept me 
away. One of my nephews, a Methodist 
in name but a Unitarian in faith, spoke 
seriously to me about the mistake I was 
making in not throwing my influence with 
the church rather than against it, and I 
felt. that he was right. 


It was in this state of mind that I 


came to St. Louis in 1910, resolved to 
unite with a Unitarian church at the 
first opportunity. 
in the Church of the Unity. The minister 
evidently recognized that the members of 
his congregation were reasonable crea- 
tures. I found him also a man of vision, 
not pessimistic nor blindly optimistic, but 
looking at life sanely. My connection of 
more than ten years with this church has 
deepened. my religious ex erience and 
made life even richer than it was before. 


I have come far—even an incalculable 


distance—from my adherence to a narrow 
ereed that damned all the human race 


it, and 


I felt at home at once 


¥y 


Z| 


{ 
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except the members of one very small, 
very young denomination, to my accept- 
ance of a belief that all life is bound to- 
gether in one noble whole; that our race 
has struggled up from the depths; that 
continual progress lies before us in a 
future which holds something infinitely 
higher for us all than a heaven of eternal 
rest for a small fraction of the human 
family and eternal damnation for the 
large majority. I have come a long way, 
and after a tedious journey by devious 
paths have reached the Inn of Tranquillity. 


Thank You, Dear Editors 


Among church publications which more | 


recently have given space to THE CuHRIs- 
TIAN ReGister Campaign are the Bulletin 
ot the First Church, Providence, R.I., the 
calendar of the church at Baltimore, Md., 
and the Indianapolis Unitarian Bulletin. 
Says the Bulletin of the church at Provi- 
dence: ; 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER is a thoroughly 
wide-awake Unitarian paper, full of in- 
teresting world and denominational news, 
and should be received in every Unitarian 
home. 

Carry on for “More Unitarian Homes, 
and THe CuristiAn Register in Every 
Home.” 


The Indianapolis Unitarian Bulletin 
speaks at length, and provides definite 
means for securing subscriptions: 


THe CHANNING CLUB, “THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER,” AND You 

The young people of the Channing 
Club have arranged to represent THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER in Indianapolis and 
will open an active campaign for new 
subscribers. The subscription price of 
Tur Recister is three dollars a year, out 
of which the Channing Club will receive 
a generous commission. It is the purpose 
of the Channing Club to place the money 
received from this source into a special 
fund to pay the expenses of a representa- 
tive to Star Island next summer. Success 
in this effort will mean a very general 
response from our people; will mean, in 
fact, that almost every household repre- 
sented in our church will be receiving 
Tue Reeister. Each one of us may expect 
a personal solicitation, although the task 
will be lightened by any subscriptions 
voluntarily handed to any member of the 
Channing Club. If you are already a 
reader of THe ReGisteR, have you not a 
friend, relative, or institution that would 
welcome it as a Christmas gift? 


The Baltimore Calendar thus speaks: 


For a hundred years and more THE 
CHRISTIAN ReEcGisteR has been an impor- 
tant influence for liberal religious thought 
in America. Its word has been construc- 
tive and abreast of the best thought. 
Under its present editor, Dr. A. C. Dieffen- 
bach, it has shown a renewed strength 
and richness which has caused it to be 
widely read outside denominational cir- 
eles. Its editorials are, by virtue of their 
intrinsie worth, widely quoted by news- 
papers and periodicals. This recognized 
organ of Liberal religion should find an 
honored place in every home of liberal 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
AT ANY PRICE 


For Boys—for Girls—for Parents. For American Families 
who live with high ideals. The 52 Issues for 1924 offer: 


SERIAL STORIES—SHORT STORIES FOR EVERYBODY—ARTICLES 


BY 


NOTED AUTHORITIES — SPORTS — GAMES — BOYS’ 


PAGES— 


GIRLS’ PAGES—FAMILY PAGES —HOME EFFICIENCY AND ECON- 
OMY—DOCTOR’S CORNER—CURRENT EVENTS—BEST EDITORIALS 
PUBLISHED—AN ALL-AROUND WEEKLY. 


———————————————— 


with $2.50 


Send 


for the 52 weekly issues of The Companion 
for 1924 and you will receive: 


1. All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1923. 


This 
Today 


2. The Companion Home Calendar for 1924. 


3. All the issues of The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1924— 
nearly 800 large pages compact with the best periodical 
reading to be had anywhere at any price. 


C.R. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


thought. The recent announcement of re- 
duction in price to $3.00 per year places 
this valuable periodical within reach of 
all. Mr. F. A. Torsch will receive your 
subscription. 


Light on Life Process 


In a symposium contributed to the Sun- 
day Union-Leader, Manchester, N.H., in- 
dicating trend of spiritual lessons taught 
from pulpits in Manchester, Rev. T. J. 
Horner, minister of the Unitarian church, 
said: 

“Law is immutable and eternal and 
operates in the moral sphere no less than 
in the physical. Life is evolutionary, 
progressively developing from lower to 
higher, from the simple to the complex, 
from instinct to consciousness. Judging 
from the evidence of the trend, we have 


reason to believe that, “once having at- 
tained individual personality, it wili go 
on upward and onward through death 
forever. 

“All modern preaching aims to throw 
light on this process and to inspire souls 
to exercise their own God-given faculties 
and powers to co-operate with Nature, or 
God, and so make life consciously divine 
in this world with the rational assurance 
that God can be trusted for the next. 
There will be no violent break at death in 
this process.” 


Admitted to Fellowship 


Rey. Llewellyn A. Owen and Rey. Cyril 
Wyche have been granted final certifi- 
cates of admission to the Unitarian 
Fellowship. 
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French Visitors Urge America to Act 


“x 7OU ASK for our message to America? 
It is this: Please help!” Thus did 
those two leaders in the Reformed Church 
of France, M. Jules Jezequel and Madame 
Jezequel, who are being entertained in 
Boston by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, speak in behalf of the distressed 
inhabitants of France and of. Hurope. 

“America could relieve conditions among 
us to-morrow,” Monsieur Jezequel contin- 
ued. “Your country can speak with au- 
thority. Those who hate each other in the 
Balkans will listen; embittered Germans 
will listen; suspicious Frenchmen will 
listen; cautious -Englishmen will listen. 
Please tell your fellow-countrymen that we 
are asking them to help not only French- 
men, but despoiled people all over Europe. 
Why does your great, powerful country 
hesitate? While you wait, Hurope is sink- 
ing deeper and deeper into the abyss.” 

‘Does the future, then, display no ray 
of hope?” I questioned. 

“We never despair,” Madame Jezequel 
replied. ‘We learned that lesson during 

~the war. But we must face facts. Eu- 
rope is a hot-bed of suspicion and hate. 
You have thought that Germans and 
Frenchmen hate each other, but there is 
more suspicion and bitterness between the 
Balkan states than between Germany and 
France. International conferences inva- 
riably fail. Why? Because delegates 
have no faith in each other’s word. 

“You speak of conditions prevailing now 
in France. They are not so promising as 
a year ago. The work of construction is 
going forward,—that is the rift of en- 
couragement in the cloud. Many miles of 
trenches have been filled in, barbed wire 
has been removed, shells have been dug 
out of the fields, and hundreds of acres 
brought under cultivation. Several vil- 
lages which when the Armistice was 
signed had not one stone left on another 
have been restored. You saw the devas- 
tated areas in war-time. Well, you would 
not recognize those torn fields and shat- 
tered villages to-day. Some of the peas- 
ants are prosperous; many of the work- 
ingmen are comfortable; but the middle 
classes are suffering, for the blow has 
fallen heaviest on the professional men, 
the professors and the pastors. 

“The france, which ordinarily is worth 
one-fifth of a dollar, to-day has dropped 
to one-eighteenth of a dollar, nor may any 
one predict how much lower it will go. 
The cost of living has gone up in pro- 
portion. Of course, the whole situation 
may be traced directly to international 
complications. There is no hope for bet- 
ter things in France or in Europe until 
the tangle is straightened out—as we are 
convinced America, and America alone, can 
straighten it out. 

“No, do not tell your people that we 
hate Germany. Many Germans are hon- 
est, hard-working folk. But—they are not 
the ones who are in power. The German 
protestations, let us say, do not inspire 
confidence in our country, perhaps because 
Frenchmen endured so much in the war.” 

“You say the French have no confidence 
in the German Government,” I observed 
to Monsieur Jezequel. “Do they have con- 
fidence in their own Government?” 


“The majority of us believe in President 
Poincaré,’ he replied. ‘We know he is a 
patriot and sincerely wishes to do his 
best for the people. Public opinion in 
France is strongly behind him, oe 

“Madame Jezequel has spoken of our 
sufferings, the result of the war; but 
war did one good thing,—it united us 
in the religious fellowship. We in the 
Reformed Church, numbering 400 churches 
and 250,000 adherents, are nearer to- 
gether than we ever have been. Our Re- 
formed organization includes two groups, 
the liberal and the orthodox; but the 
two parties are more and more agreed to 
make faith and liberty the basis of fellow- 
ship. The trend of Protestantism in 
France is decidedly in the direction of 
your Liberal position here in America. 
Hyentually we shall all be Liberals. 

“We have a church service similar to 
yours, with emphasis placed on the ser- 
mon. We have our Sunday-school, our 
social and philanthropic work. We are 
strongest in Cevennes and Poitu, and have 
ehurches in both town and country. Of 
course, you understand, France is still 
overwhelmingly Catholic, though Catholi- 
cism is no longer the state church. Of 
our 40,000,000 people, but 1,000,000 are 
Protestant. There are some Methodists, 
Baptists, and Congregationalists, but the 
Reformed Church is the strongest Prot- 
estant body. We are well known in 
France, too, because we have so many 
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important people among the professional 
and administrative classes. The presi- 
dent of the Senate, Monsieur Tourmejué, 
is of our number. Several members of 
Parliament are also Protestants. We may 
claim; also, the Supreme Justice of 
France.” 

The Jezequels did not speak of them- 
selves, but consultation of the war records 
reveals the information that both held 
distinguished positions during the four 
years of fighting. Monsieur Jezequel 
served as chaplain from 1914 to 1918. He 
was cited three times and holds the title of 
Military Chaplain. He is at present gen- 
eral secretary of the National Union of Re- 
formed Churches of France. Madame Jeze- 
quel was a leader among the women during 
the war. She was one of the founders, 
and president, of a group of sisterhoods 
in Paris which did much to sustain the 
morale of women. She also founded the 
first canteen for soldiers opened in Paris. 
Madame Jezequel is a direct descendant 
of the Huguenots, and numbers in her 
ancestry a relative who served as a pris- 
oner in the galleys during the persecu- 
tions. She has inherited the loyalty to a’ 
cause, the strength of character of those 
distinguished victims of the Catholic reign 
of terror. 

These two, earnest and broad-minded, 
represent the highest type of French mind 
and character. They realize that France 
is safe only as other nations are safe. 
Thus they ask for a union of nations on 
the basis of good-will and concord. 

E. H. ©. 


GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 


Books solve the perplexing problem for every giver, whether the 
gift is for father, mother, sister, brother, cousin, aunt or friend. 
The following titles taken from our Christmas catalogue, which 
may be had upon request, will perhaps assist you in selecting the 
Christmas present that will be sure to prove acceptable. 


FOR CHILDREN 
THE HOUSE ON THE EDGE OF THINGS, by Ethel Cook Eliot 


A charming fairy story, illustrated in color and line drawings. 
THE STORY OF RICO, by Johanna Spyri 


The story of a little orphan violinist. 


$2.00 postpaid 


$1.50 postpaid 


THE LITTLE CHILD AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE, by William C. Gan- 


nett 


$0.85 postpaid 


A means of inculeating the spirit of quiet reverence and worship of the divine 


ideal. 


FOR THE YOUTH 


THE UNWROUGHT IRON, by Frederick M. Eliot 


$1.35 postpaid 


This book treats of religion in three phases—worship, thought and service. 


LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS, by David Starr Jordan 


$0.90 postpaid 


An appeal for enthusiasm in the things of life. 
FOR EVERY ONE 


BECAUSE MEN ARE NOT STONES, by J. T. Sunderland 


$1.50 postpaid 


An affirmative answer to the question: Is there a God? 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD, by Gannett and Hosmer 


$1.50 postpaid 


A volume of poems which are much sought and cherished. 


THE MESSAGE OF MAN, edited by Stanton Coit 
— Flexible Leather, $2.00 postpaid; Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 
This is one of the finest collections of ethical scriptures. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET 


st 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop at 16 Beacon Street 


“3 
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FB. M. Eliot 
by at Arlington Street Church 


Rey. Frederick May Eliot, minister of 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., was the 
preacher at Harvard University for the 
week beginning Sunday, December 2, and 
in addition to the service of worship on 
Sunday and week-day morning prayers in 
Appleton Chapel filled other engagements. 
On Sunday afternoon he spoke at the 
vesper service in Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, and took four of the week-day 
services at King’s Chapel, Boston. TFol- 
lowing Mr. Eliot at Arlington Street 
Church on the succeeding Sunday vespers 


_ in December are Dr. Edward C. Moore 


- plied: “None at all. 


of Harvard Theological School; Rev. 
James A. Fairley, First Congregational 
Chureh, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, Arlington Street 
Church, and Rey. Hdward P. Daniels, 
Third Church, Hingham, Mass. 

The Wednesday noonday services at Ar- 
lington Street Church, from 12.10 to 12.40 
o'clock, reveal increasing interest. Be- 
ginning with the usual service of devo- 


tional music on the first Wednesday of 


the month, the program calls for brief 
addresses on subsequent Wednesdays by 
Rey. George L. Parker of the Newton 
Center Unitarian Church, Mr. Daniels, 
and Dr. Frothingham. 


Minister Enjoys Aeroplane Trip 


Though more than seventy years of age, 
Rey. Hdward Day, minister of the church 
at San Antonio, Tex., and librarian at 
Kelly Field No. 2, recently took a trip 
in an aéroplane with an officer stationed 
at Kelly Field. Asked on coming down 
if he had suffered any discomfort, he re- 
The plane was a 
wonderful piece of machinery, and I am 
glad I finally accepted an invitation to 
Hye! 


Channing Conference 


The fall session of the Channing Con- 
ference was held with the society in Fall 
River, Mass., Wednesday, October 24. 
Though the weather was unfavorable, 
there were about one hundred and seventy- 
five people present, coming from eleven 
churches of the sixteen within the bounds 
of the Conference. 

Interesting reports of effective work done 
were giyen, as resulting from the round- 
table talks at the previous conference, 
held in Taunton, Mass., last April. 

A special item of business was a vote 
to co-operate with the American Unitarian 
Association in the sale and transfer of 
property at Tiverton, R.I., known as the 
Bowen Memorial Chapel. 

The program for the day included ad- 
dresses by three ministers and three lay- 
men, and a musicale by the choir of the 
entertaining church. Perey W. Gardner 
of Providence, R.I., gave an address on 
the subject, “A Layman’s Interpretation 


_ of the General Conference,” recently held 


in New Haven. Charles H. Warner and 
Ellis Gifford, business men of Fall River, 
spoke on “What Laymen Expect of the 
Church,” and “What the Church Expects 
from Laymen.” . 

Rey. Abbot Peterson of Brookline, 
Mass., in his address on “Recruiting the 
Ministry,” showed by contrast advantages 
and disadvantages of the ministry as a 
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profession. Rey. Walter A. Tuttle of 
Norton, Mass., conducted a short devo- 
tional service. Dr. Joel H. Metcalf of 
Portland, Me., gave a clear picture of the 
unsettled state of foreign affairs, in his 
address on “The Dilemma of Europe,” 
holding out the hope for better things in 
the future through activity in liberal 
religion. 
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Mr. Hanson Preaches 
at Church Mission 


A mission of religion was held by the 
Protestant churches of Needham, Mass., 
November 25 to December 1. The speaker, 
Sunday, November 25, was Rey. Miles 
Hanson of the First Parish Church, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 


CHILD LABOR AND 


THE CONSTITUTION 


By RAYMOND G. FULLER 


e 


“It is both authentic and timely. Mr. Fuller 


is better qualified than any one else to write 


in detail on child labor. 


There is a wide- 


spread interest in child labor reform—an in- 


terest that will doubtless increase.” 


($2.50) 


e 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. NEW YORK 


The Early Shopper 


Saves Time by getting shopping done before the holiday 
rush makes easy shopping impossible. 


Saves Disappointment by buying while the assortment 
is good and while there is ample time to insure 


delivery. 


This is true in many departments. 


true in the selection of 


It is particularly 


Toys for Christmas 


Don’t Disappoint the Children 


R. H. STEARNS CO 
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Meadville School to Chicago) WANT WORK uéme ?| Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *ttsra' 


«| Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men | 225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER has received | or women. No selling or canvassing. We ‘teach you | cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; C Kansas City; 


hicago; 
a ; guara | t, and furnish WORKING OUT | Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manua’ 
an official telegram from Meadville Theo-| fry FREE. Limited offe. Write Loud i ean eeaee i 
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logical School announcing that at a meet- | ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, Dept.25, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


ing of the Trustees of the School in Hrie, 
Pa., Tuesday, November 27, it was de- 
cided by “a large majority” that the School 
be moved to Chicago. The story will be 
told in detail in an early issue of Tur 
REGISTER. 


Monday Club Meeting 


Rev. Edward Cummings, general secre 
tary of the World Peace Foundation, will 
speak on “Peace, the Major Religious Prob 
lem of the World,” at the meeting of the 
Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club, Mon 
day, December 10, at 11 a.m., in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Roderick Stebbins, Milton, Mass., will 
preside. The meeting is open to the public. 


Mr. Elberfeld Installed 


In a simple, impressive service Re, 
Samuel L. Elberfeld was installed min 
ister of the Church of Our Father, Has 
Boston, Mass., Thursday evening, Novem 
ber 8 The Hast Boston ministers am 
their wives and delegates from thei 
churches, ministers and delegates from th. 
churches of Greater Boston, and thy. 
people of the home church filled the aud: 
torium. Dr. Samuel A. Hliot brought ih 
message to the congregation, that th. 
“Word of God,” the message of religiou 
must come from them and not only & 
them, and that the high type and char 
acter of the Liberal message depended a. 
much upon their spirituality as upon th. 
prophetic fire and ability of the preachea 
The prayer of installation was by Re. 
Daniel M. Wilson, Dover, Mass. Rey. 
Harold L. Pickett had charge of th 
order of seryice. Rey. George W. Warre.. 
of the Presbyterian church of East Bostoi. 
gave Mr. Elberfeld a cordial weleome tc 
the community ar . the Ministers’ Asso 
ciation, 

Frank T. Fay, treasurer of the Hasi 
Boston Unitarian church, welcomed the 
minister to the parish and promised the 
continuance of the support which already 
had been accorded him. Rey. Adolph 
Rossbach of the First Parish, Waltham, 
Mass., and minister for many years of 
the Church of Our Father, gave the 
charge to the people. 

Rey. William H. Parker of the Unita- 
rian Memorial Chureh of Fairhaven, 
Mass., gave the charge to the minister. 
The musical program was in charge of 
Arthur W. Hill, a layman of the parish. 
The ministers and delegates of the 
churches of Greater Boston were inyited 
and many of them attended. Among them 
were Rey. C. R. Eliot and delegates from 
Bulfinch Place Chapel; Dr. Abraham 
Rihbany and delegates from the Church 
of the Disciples; Rey. Harold G. Arnold 
from the First Church, West Roxbury; 
delegates from the First Parish, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Rey. James A. Fairley and 
delegates from the First Congregational 
Church, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; delegates 
from the Harvard church, the Winthrop 
church, and the Malden church. 


TYPEWRITERS. eae slightly used machines 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 


Individual Cups 


> Ore eee shacbes use 
— the omas Service. 
= Cleanandsanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


Easy monthly pay- 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


The Christian Register’s 
Annual Christmas Book Offer 


Se eS TSS eM eT e MMS nnn eniinniinenniininninrenniniineneniiniinss 


In addition to “The Christ Story,” which was offered in last 
week’s issue, the following books may also be obtained in com- 
bination with THE RHGISTER. The Combination Offers apply 
only when THE REGISTER is sent to a person not now sub- 
scribing. 


DR. NYE (Appleton Co.) by Joseph C. Lincoln. 


Offer The author has created in the hero of this book a most 

Nember winning personality, who enlists our interest from the be- 
ginning. He has surrounded him with those picturesque 

One and familiar characters of Lincoln’s Cape Cod. A clean, 
fine, wholesome story. One of the season’s best sellers. 


THE REGISTER (2weeks) ‘seo Christmas Offer $4.00 
THE LENGTHENED SHADOW (Dodd, Mead) 
by William J. Locke. ; 


Offer . : : on 
Neral Another “best-seller.” The hero is a Simple, ambitious 
umber chartered accountant, handicapped by lameness. Mr. Locke 
Two writes with rare sympathy and insight. 
Publisher’s price $2.00 o 
THE REGISTER (52 weeks) 3.00 Christmas Offer $4. 00 
THE APOSTLE PAUL and THE MODERN 
WORLD (Macmillan) by Prof. Francis G. Peabody. 
Offer This book is as “cool water to a thirsty traveler.” Ripe 
Nomen Wisdom, clear spiritual insight, discriminating scholarship, 
a cast in graceful, balanced prose, all this and more is “The 
_ Three Apostle Paul.” 


art (52 weeks) arty Christmas Offer $4. 75 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


HEnelosed is $...... 0 (or send bill) 


I have selected Christmas Book Offer Number........ 


Send LHW” RHUGISTMR tome mites eleteiisioratetreitels \ 


Send the Book to 


if 
| 
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Laymen Conduct Worship : 
: in Minister’s Absence 


_ The church at Marblehead, Mass., after 
remaining open all summer with good 
average attendances of visitors, concluded 
to hold services during the minister’s va- 
cation. Two of these services were con- 
ducted by laymen, one by Arthur Bartlett, 
now field secretary of the National Lay- 
men’s League, who reported on the New 
Hayen Convention; the other by Edward 
I, Walkley, who read a sermon of his 
father, Rey. Albert Walkley, who was 
minister at Marblehead, 1903 to 1905. 
This church had a total attendance of 
more than 200 at the mission recently 
conducted by Dr. William L. Sullivan in 
Salem, and eighty-eight different persons 
heard the speaker. The parish sent thirty- 
sSeyen persons to the Hssex Conference re- 
cently held in Haverhill, thirteen of whom 
were young people. This church had 
the largest representation. Members of 
the Y. P. R. U. are exerting themselves 
to hold the cup which they won in the 
National Efficiency Contest. They meet 
regularly Sunday evenings, when a mem- 
ber has charge of the devotional service, 
hold monthly socials, and have formed a 
Sunday-school class. They are also pre- 
paring a barrel of clothing for relief 
purposes. Sunday evening, December 23, 
members of the organization will present 
a pageant entitled “The Christmas Story.” 
The pageant is in charge of Miss Dorothy 
Cropley and Mrs. Edward H. Cotton. Miss 
Cropley spoke Sunday evening, November 
11, before a group of young people of 
the church at Peabody, Mass., describ- 
ing the merits of the Y. P. R. U. organi- 
zation, and urging them to join it. Miss 
- Ruth Goodwin, first president of the Union 
at Marblehead, is a director in the na- 
tional organization. The Sunday-school, 
Miss Helen V. Paine, superintendent, has 
added new teachers and classes this year, 
and frequently uses a stereopticon to 
illustrate a course on the life of Jesus. 


Mr. Greenman 
Goes to Barre, Mass. 


Rey. Lyman M. Greenman, recently 
minister of the church at Troy, N.Y., has 
become minister of the First Parish, 
Barre, Mass. He began his service there 
Sunday, November 25. 


King’s Chapel Preaching Mission 


The visiting preacher for next week at 
the daily services at King’s Chapel, on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 12.15 
P.M., and on Wednesday at 5 p.M., will be 
Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., who since 1917 
has been minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Griffin is 
a director of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. The week’s services will begin 
as usual with an organ recital on Mon- 
day from 12.15 to 1 p.m. The organist 
will be Mr. Raymond C. Robinson, 
¥F.A.G.0., Mus.Bac., of King’s Chapel. On 
Wednesday at 12.15 p.m., the speaker will 
be Rev. Vaughan Dabney of the Second 
Church in Dorchester (Congregational). 


\ . 
‘ 
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REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the fives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The “MONEY EARNING” PLAN 
for 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury 
of any society in your church 
east of the Mississippi River. 


For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1905) 
184 WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. 


may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
efit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 


Island. 
Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wii B. Nicuots, President 
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The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 


Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


Why not Subscribe for 
SCATTERED SEEDS? 


An illustrated Monthly magazine for children expressing through its stories the 
ideals of the Society of Friends without denominational bias. 75 cents a year. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL BUREAU, 154 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 
STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 
Telephone Beach 8300 150 Offices throughout the World 


SO 


S00 


WILL EUROPE PERISH? 


The fate of Europe still lies at the mercy of the fantastic idealist and 
the extravagant imperialist. 

Meanwhile crisis follows crisis rocking the weakened fabric of Huropean 
civilization to its foundation. 


The Manchester Guardian 


WEEKLY 


enables the thinking American to view the present Buropean turmoil 
in its full significance, by presenting news without coloring it and 
getting at the facts of a situation instead of accepting misleading 
official propaganda. 

Tur MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY also provides a review of the best 
in the current literature of all countries and a discussion of music, art 
and the drama. 

Tur MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY is, therefore, indispensable to every 
intelligent American who desires unbiased information, enabling him to 
form for himself a balanced judgment on what is going on abroad. 


Sige that Soles + eee eR Reba eeste nela ies RAL alan '-c's Mail cowpon below -----+----:++1-seeeeeeenceececeeneeeeseneeeenctenes 


Tur MANCHESTOUR GUARDIAN WHEKLY, 

Candler Bldg., 224 West 42d St., 

New York City. 

I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, to be mailed to me direct from Manchester, England, commencing with 
the current issue. 


Name 


os sles sv slaSlelel@sclelelule visas eeleih nec cnceccecessercrrenescaesesaseeonrese 


S\ielbiea! bac 6 -einlstRinle diols! s \eles/aieiaie e 0 ere nis 0 00s vee 600 oer vica 6 608600 000,08 ¥:0 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


In the end the 
things that 
COUNT 
are the things 
you can not count 


Take Both if Possible 


It is such communications as the fol- 
lowing, from one journal to another, which 
promote co-operation. The extract is 
taken from the Pacifie Unitarian, C. A. 
Murdock, editor: ‘The reduction in the 
subscription price of THe CHRISTIAN RrEG- 
ISTER to $3.00 a year is a long step in 
the mareh of our army of occupation, but 
it necessitates another of equal length. In 
plain terms of business, it means corre- 
sponding increase of subscribers and pros- 
perity or no especial increase and a 
bothering deficit. It takes two to make 
a bargain. The offer of THr RxrcistEeR 
is a promise of service and a reduced rate 
based eventually on a much larger output. 
Every Unitarian family ought to take THE 
Reeister, and if any subscriber for the 
Pacific Unitarian is withholding a Rre- 
ISTER subscription by reason of the lack 
of the dollar it costs him to pay for the 
Pacific Unitarian, we recommend that he 
drop it and order THe Reeister. It is 
much larger, comes four times as often, 
and is many times as able and brilliant. 
As a judge of values, we advise very 
strongly to our manifest disadvantage. If 
you can take both, do so.” 


Obituary 


JAMES A. MARSTERS 
1841-1923 


By the death, at the age of eighty-two, of 
James A. Marsters of Beverly, another of the 
“old school’? gentlemen and Unitarians has 
been taken away from us. ‘Through a long 
life his devotion—never spectacular, but always 
single-hearted—to his church was the chief 
interest of his life. It was the type of de- 
votion which is unhappily rare in these days 
of varied interests and crowded, complex lives. 
What his fellow worshipers and workers of the 
younger generation think of his life of service, 
is shown in the following extract from resolu- 
tions passed by the Beverly Chapter of the 
Laymen’s League: 

“In this devotion of his there was nothing 
casual, nothing wavering or doubtful. It was 
as true and reliable as a straight line, as un- 
failing as the days and years themselves. Shy 
and self-effacing, he neither expected nor de- 
sired general or public recognition of his 
efforts; his single wish being that the needs 
of the Parish should be met and that he might 
do his own utmost to this end. The call might 
come early or it might come late, it might 
mean service upon some occasion momentous 
in the history of the Parish or it might demand 
merely another wearisome repetition of time- 
worn routine. Whatever the call, the answer 


| facilities. 
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D | Ree... TO 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at aminimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory schoo 
of the finest type. 1 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, ete. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Bracw 0123 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


About 150 children in our foster homes are 
made happy at Christmas time. A check sent 
early for this special purpose gives us time 
to select appropriate individual gifts. Here is 
an opportunity for the warm-hearted to ex- 
tend Christmas cheer. 

Present, GEORGE R. BLINN.. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 


Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. F 
Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 

lee, Miss M. Louise’ Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 

Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 

Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
» kins, Albert A. Pollard. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau SEcRETARY, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for’self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 

Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 

persons have received training. : 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 73,000. 

Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—650,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’? news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


was invariable. He was always ‘“‘present.”— 
ready with his time, his best thought, and his 
willing labor. 


“In grateful remembrance, therefore, of Mr. 


Marsters’ devotion to every interest of the 
First Parish and its Church, we record our 
appreciation of his accomplishments and our 
affectionate personal regard for him as a 
fellow-member of our Laymen’s League.” 


Recognition and appreciation of such high 
qualities ought always to bear fruit in emula- 
tion. The Unitarians of to-day, surrounded 
by such witnesses, must run with patience 
their own race. As one by one the older 
faithful pass from our sight, may we be 
strong and faithful to take the burden up, 
and be loyal to the cause they loved an 
lived for. a 
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~ Church that Started on a “Soap-Box” 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
church of Sanford, Me., was held on the 
evening of November 16. About 175 
gathered about the tables for supper, 
which was followed by the business ses- 

’ sion, reports, and election of officers. The 
treasurer’s report showed the budget for 
the year provided for and a balance left. 
The Alliance reported a record year of 
activity and a substantial reduction of 
the remaining debt on the new parsonage 
which it has assumed. The Sunday-school 
reported an enrollment of 135. All reports 

.indicated steady growth and achievement 
in the various activities of the church. 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor of Tur 
CHRISTIAN ReersterR, was the guest. His 
stimulating and inspiring address on “Uni- 
tarianism in 1923” was greatly appreciated 
and will have a lasting effect for good 
in the life of the church. 

It was noted also that the day was the 
fourteenth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion, and that in November five years ago 
the new meeting-house was dedicated. In 
the summer of 1909 Rey. George F. Pratt 
and Rey. EH. J. Prescott came to Sanford 


on the so-called “soap-box” preaching mis- 
sion. Their work immediately aroused in- 
terest, and they were invited to hold their 
meetings in the Town Hall. The outcome 
was the organization of the church the 
following Novémber. It was an answer 
to the spiritual need of the community 
being composed of people who were lib- 
eralized out of the churches. Its field 
of usefulness has continued to widen with 
the rapid growth of the town. It has 
now come to a prominent place and part 
in the community life. 

This church is without traditions. It is 
youthful in years and also in spirit. Its 
officers are young people, and young people 
lead in all its activities. That is accord- 
ing to an avowed policy, which makes it 
in'a real sense a young people’s church. 
Its. constituency is representative of all 
walks of life, each supporting according 
to means, but none counting more than 
one in the life of the church, in which 
all are commingled in a fine spiritual 
democracy. Not for length of days is this 
church to be mentioned, but for valuable 
service to the life at its doors. 


Unusual Sermons by Dr. Rihbany 


Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., began an 
interesting series of sermons, Sunday 
morning, November 25. Subjects and 
dates are as follows: November 25, “Reve- 
lations of Modern Scholarship”; Decem- 
ber 2, “The Origin of Sacred Books”; 
December 9, “The Ideal Man in the Great 
Religions” ; December 16, “The Spirit and 
Authority of the Church”; December 23, 
“The Morning Star of the New Day”; 
December 30, “The Promise of the Setting 
Sun.” 


Resolutions for Mr. Hunt 


Resolutions expressing recognition of 
the services of Rev. Walter Reid Hunt 
as president of the Children’s Aid and 
Protective Society of Hast Orange, N.J., 
were recently adopted by a meeting of 
that board. Mr. Hunt resigned a short 
time ago, owing to demands: made upon 
his time as Field Secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


aoe following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


AURSELUATNCOANIVESATNGATTNNTHTET 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


5 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back = 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone = 
BB. 2680. a 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
‘charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


AN ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


FOR $1.00 I will send, postpaid, anywhere, 24 
envelopes and 24 sheets of paper, with your 
name and address neatly printed on each. C. B. 
peAeM, Printer, 318 Dudley’ Street, Roxbury, 
Mass. 


MY OWN PERSONAL STATIONERY 


NAME AND ADDRESS printed on 100 double 
sheets or 200 single sheets of white Hammer- 
mill bond paper, with envelopes to match, 
boxed, for $1.06 postpaid. C. W. FuLLwoop, 
84 Asbury Avenue, Ocean Grove, N.J. 


WANTED—TEACHER 


AT SWANSBORO, N.C., for primary and lower 
grammar grades. Must be musical. Bngage- 
ment for four months, beginning January 1, 
1924. Inquire ALLIANCH H®ADQUARTHRS, Bos- 
oa, or Rev. Margarnt BARNARD, Swansboro, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, enter- 
taining. Highest endorsements. Price 50 cents. 
Tun SHAKESPHARD CLUB, Camden, Me. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRopuctTs 
Sats Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


ARE YOU ALERT?—wWanted, a forceful middle- 

aged clergyman, seeking to increase his income, 

to sell the Merriam-Webster’s New Interna- 

tional Dictionary. Salary for full-time work. 

write or call upon J. Q. Apams & Co., General 

Oo See for New England, 142 Berkeley Street, 
oston. 
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Church with Distinctive Aim 


All Souls Church, Evanston, Ill., Rev. 
Hugh Robert Orr, is a distinctive church 
with a distinctive aim. This congregation, 
which is about to add to its equipment a 
community house, thus describes its creed: 
“This chureh is friendly to every other 
church or movement that aims at universal 
human good. It is emphatically opposed 


to ignorance, prejudice, religious bigotry, 
injustice, and desecration of human values. 
It is a spiritual home for every man and 
woman who is willing to follow truth, 
justice, and good-will to their consumma- 
tion in the commonwealth of man.” 


Gift Baskets 


Heavy laden with choice delicacies. 
Overflowing with luscious fruits and 
seasonable specialties. Artistically ar- 
ranged_and carefully packed. An ex- 
quisite ensemble that will bring joy to 
the recipient. 


Gift BHores 


Brimful of delicious specialties. Con- 
fections, Stuffed Fruits, Ginger, Sweet 
Biscuits, Raisins, Figs, Nuts. Packed 
in holiday wooden boxes. Safely shipped 
to distant points. 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


SCATTERGOOD 


The Pamphlet 


“‘America Speaks as a 
Friend of France”’ 
Has Gone to 22,000 People 


A NEW EDITION IS READY 


Send 2 cents for one copy, 1 
cent for each additional copy, 
to cover mailing. 
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| -PLEASANTRIES | 


“What is this dish, waiter?” ‘Cottage 
pie, sir.” ‘Well, this must be a bit of the 
door !’—London Opinion. 


English Clerk (to American tourist) : 
“Nime, please?” ‘What?’ “Your nime?” 
“Don’t get you.” ‘“Nime—n-a-m-e.” “Oh! 
My name— (Why don’t you speak Eng- 
lish ?”—Life. 


“Teachers in certain denominations,” 
says the Christian Century, “must sign 
up for a belief in a personal devil and a 
literal hell once a year if they wish to 
draw their pay.” 


“What's all this noise about, you young 
raseal?” “Well, Mary said if I kept on 
erying, a great big mouse with big green 
eyes would come and sit on the end of my 
bed, and I’ve kept on, but it hasn’t come 
yet!’—London News. 


Elsie: “Mummy, do you like stories?” 
Mother: “Yes, dear.” “Shall I tell you 
one?” “Yes.” “Will you be interested?” 


“Of course I shall, dear.” “Well, there 
was once—a scent bottle—and I broke 
it!’—Pearson’s Weekly (London). 


Dean Inge the other day recalled the 
picture in Punch a few years ago of a 
bishop visiting a parish and saying to the 
clergyman, “Are there any very poor 
families in this parish?’ “None, except 
my ewn, my Lord,’ said the clergyman. 


Medical men are agreed in their objec- 
tion to being called “doctor” on every oc- 
easion. On the golf links the other day 
a member hailed a fellow-mhember, “Good- 
morning, doctor!’ “Good-morning, char- 
tered accountant!” came the sarcastic 
reply—London Post. 


Miss Maude Royden in her book “Beauty 
and Religion” mentions a stimulation by 
the Bishop of London that if she preached 
in an Anglican church in his diocese she 
must neither wear a surplice nor call her 
address a sermon. She says, “I pictured 
the Almighty in heaven watching to see 
whether I had a surplice or not.” 


Collingwood Avenue in Toledo is a 
thoroughfare of churches. The other day 
a Unitarian layman was driving down the 
street with a local Presbyterian minister. 
They came to the new Unitarian meeting- 
house, and, crossing the street, passed the 
massive granite pile, the new Christian 
Science temple. Said the layman, “On 
one corner, you see, we have religion with- 
out hell, and on the other, religion without 
pain.” They did not stop. “Here,” said 
the minister, two blocks farther on, ‘is 
my church, where we have religion with 
both.” w. 


Canadian normal students are much 
like Americans, it seems. The following 
are some of the “answers” taken from 
examination papers of normal school can- 
didates for teaching, after a year’s in- 
struction: “Jesus and His disciples coy- 
ered practically all the inhabited parts of 
Asia Minor.” “On the mountain Jesus 
spoke the Ten Commandments.” “We are 
indebted to Luke for the parables.” “The 
widow of Arithmitea had her son raised 
to life.’ ‘Mica told the shepherds where 
to find the babe in the manger.” ‘“An- 
other important event in Jesus Galilian 
ministry was the destruction of the 
Temple.” ‘“Matthew’s Gospel was the first 
epistle to the Thessolonians.” 


The Christian Register 


THE PROMISED LAND 


Fifteen Years Ago We 
started for the Service Pension land for 
a modest pension of $600 a year for our 
older ministers who had served twenty 
years or more and reached the age of 


sixty-five. 


Three-fourths of the Journey 
has been completed—$450 has at last 
been paid as a pension. Help us to 
keep on moving by your generous 


Annual Contributions to 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treas.- 


54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


J. P. Parmenter, President. 

Paul Revere Frothingham, Vice-President. 
Henry M. Williams, Vice-President. 
Robert S. Loring, Treasurer. 


THE HILLS OF GOD 


By REV. MILES HANSON 
of Roxbury, Mass. 


$2.00 a copy 


Apply to Caroline S. Atherton 
22 ALDWORTH ST., JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS: 


The Chest with the Chill in It 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
FOR 
PERMANENGE 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


VICTOR Portable LON 


STEREOPTICON revers need 
Ae SHIPPED ON TRIAL’ 
( = SPECIAL EASY TERMS 
I le Hundreds of ay Nido 
Tectures for rent. 
WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO, INC.. 
= 303 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best schools for young 
ladies near Boston which specializes in music. 


PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, VOICE, 
HARMONY 


under eminent, masters. There is an opportunity 
available for a girl to earn part of her tuition. 
For particulars, address C-60, Tar CHrIsTIAN 
REGISTER. 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictatin Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


Other College Grade Courses open in September 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
uoon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev, Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., will 
preach December 9. Church services at 11 A.M. 
Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten, 11 
A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-School 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Harold B. B. Speight, min- 
ister. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister _ 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices ; Raymond (on 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, December 9, 11 A.M. Daily services 
at 12.15 p.m. except Saturdays. Vesper services 
Wednesdays at 5 p.m. : 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev, 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 ‘a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.M., morning service, 
Chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 5.36 
P.M., Hmerson Guild. A cordial invitation to all, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o’clock, All Souls School of Religious 
Education; at 4 o’clock, church service. 
December 9, Laymen’s Sunday ; sermon by 
Richard Billings, Bsq. a 


|S ak eee = so ay, oe 
When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Jordan Marsh Company 


Che Store That's Filled with the Spirit of Christmas 


NEW ENGLAND’S GREATEST STORE FOR 


.. Christmas Gitts ... 


Practical Gifts Remembrance Gifts 
Surprise Gifts : Helpful Gifts 
Thoughtful Gifts Different Gifts 
Timely Gifts Wearable Gifts 
Suztable Gifts Usable Gifts 
Amusing Gifts Friendship Gifts 
Instructive Gifts | Economy Gifts 
Artistic Gifts Inexpensive Gifts 
Kaluable Gifts Important Gifts 


The Largest Christmas Stocks 


Of imported and domestic articles we have ever assembled are now at their 
best. Every hour of every day from now on they will be replenished, but 
it will be impossible to duplicate many novelties and exclusive gift- 
articles. If you delay, the very things you want most may be gone. 


For the Best Selection of These Wonderful 
- Holiday Gifts—Shop Without Delay 
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pChimés for your Church — 


‘ Are now within easy reach 
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EAGAN Tower Chimes have re- ang 7° Sout the cemtstoal “aot aaa 
D volutionized Chime building. They i leaps oe dost Stine “Ads tion, nate" or 

are electrically played—no tugging at ; Balt ey og? hen nae midaze? one ok 
ropes. Your organist plays rich melody on 2 Bis testea ge in any Jeera ou TF ma 
them and blends chime music into the i nosy “PPD Hesteraay Sed on chines, 
services. FOF the many, Sxprea leks to Mer op te 


Daily use of chimes brings a spiritual 
awakening that means much to the pros- 
perity of your church. They are truly a 
Memorial Sublime which lives through 
generations to come and for all time per- 
petuates the memory of both the donor 
and the loved one in whose memory and 
honor they are placed. 


Deagan Chimes are superbly musical, 
stately, dignified, perfectly tuned and flaw- 
less in pitch. They are a blessing on the 


entire community. Complete sets 
Our new Community Memorial Plan will DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
enable you to secure Deagan Tower $5,000 to $10,000 ; 


Chimes for your church. Fill out and mail 
the coupon for particulars. 


Deagan Tower Chimes ; 
Bootle named 
J.C. Deagan inc. 
Established 1880 ; 
Deagan Bldg., 4217 Ravenswood Ave. ay 
Chicago, U.S. A. ae 
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